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WHO’S WHO 


JAMES F. KEARNEY, S.J., when he departed for 
China some five years ago was lamented as one of 
those brilliant young scholars who was being sacri- 
ficed for the foreign missions. His talents, however, 
are being expended in work quite as important, or 
perhaps twice as important, as that he could have 
done in the American Colleges. He is stationed at 
Nanking, and there deals with the intellectuals and 
university students who are facing the tangled prob- 
lems of modern China. He has written much for 
American periodicals, and opened what was thought 
to be a great literary career with his book Psychol- 
ogy in the New Literature. His prime subjects now, 
however, are Chinese. ... JOSEPH THALHEIMER 
remarks of himself that “with Lewis Carroll’s 
Knight, there’s little to relate.’”” He then establishes 
the fact that he reported and otherwise worked on 
newspapers. He next turned academic and became 
assistant professor of journalism at the University 
of Arkansas. He has, of late, been making intensive 
studies of newspaper content as related to reader 
interests. The article and letter in the correspond- 
ence column incorporate some of the fruits of his 
research. He is optimistic, for he essays: “I believe 
newspapers are definitely changing for the better.” 
. .. THOMAS F. MEEHAN again shares his gar- 
nered memories of the past. As an octogenarian and 
more, as one who never forgets, his reminiscences 
and anecdotes are always refreshing. ... PAUL L. 
BLAKELY, during the past year, has more than 
ever established his authoritative position as one 
of the greatest and most balanced commentators on 
the judiciary. 
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COMMENT 











“MASS was celebrated openly here (Valencia) and 
in Madrid today (August 15) for the first time in 
the Spanish Government territory since the Govern- 
ment closed all Catholic churches at the outbreak of 
the civil war thirteen months ago.” Thus, innocent- 
ly, an Associated Press dispatch states a damning 
fact. Through thirteen months, not counting the 
previous six months, through several Ministries, 
priests were executed, religious men and women 
were murdered or exiled or hunted, churches and 
sanctuaries were destroyed or defiled. What a re- 
markable improvement now: two priests have said 
Mass and were not killed. American Catholics who 
are hostile or suspicious toward Franco will find 
cause for new confidence in Loyalist Spain. But two 
public Masses do not establish the principle of re- 
ligious freedom. They portend a new phase of prop- 
aganda. They are being used to persuade Spaniards 
of moderate tendencies in Red Spain that the Ne- 
grin Government is inclined to moderation. They 
are being publicized, we think stupidly, as propa- 
ganda outside of Spain to secure sympathy for Ne- 
grin against Caballero. They are, as Gault McGow- 
an comments in the New York Sun “a show of 
toleration . . . in reply to a fear of Papal recognition 
of the Insurgents as the de facto Government in 
Spain.” We shall think as well of the Loyalists as 
we do of the Nationalists when the Loyalist Govern- 
ment thinks as well of God and the Church as do 
the Nationalists. We shall support the Loyalist Gov- 
ernment when it frees itself from Communists and 
Anarchists, and returns to the ways of true democ- 
racy and republicanism. 


ENORMOUS amounts of information have been 
collected on the subject of farm tenantry in the 
United States. There is now a presidential commis- 
sion on this subject. The circumstances of tenantry, 
its demoralizing influence, its contribution to the 
excessive mobility of our rural population, its re- 
sponsibility for “tobacco roads” and other rural 
slum-areas, are only too well known. The fact, how- 
ever, remains that as yet no adequate cure has been 
found for it. A financial ladder has been erected, 
through credit and ownership facilities, up which 
the ambitious tenant may climb to higher things. 
But the trouble is that comparatively few wish to 
climb. Or if they do ascend, they have no concept 
of their opportunities and responsibilities at a high- 
er altitude. And they must still cope with a hostile 
world market. For a good percentage of our de- 
pressed rural population, ownership in fee simple is 
merely an incentive to sale, and the last state is 
worse than the first. All of which points to the con- 
clusion that we are in dire need of a unified and 
humanly adequate rural-life program: economic, 
educational and religious. At the meeting of the 
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National Catholic Rural Life Conference in Rich- 
mond, Va., in November of this year, a vigorous at- 
tack is scheduled to be made upon this problem. 


SELFISHNESS and the lure of pleasure play at 
least as great a part as the high cost of motherhood 
in leading Catholic couples to evade the laws of 
marriage. Any organization that counters the com- 
bined inroads of the two forces is worthy of Catho- 
lic attention and support. The Catholic Maternity 
Guild, according to its founder, Joseph J. Schage- 
mann, C.SS.R., aims primarily at the supernatural, 
to inculcate the grandeur of Christian marriage 
ideals; it grants material assistance as well, and so 
tests “the sincerity of those who seek to excuse 
their disobedience on pretext of economic difficul- 
ties.” The plan of the Guild, which is already estab- 
lished or in process of formation in ten American 
cities, can be fitted into existing Church societies. 
It provides for either hospitalization or home care, 
and includes educational features as well as mater- 
nity insurance. 


CRIME in its most revolting form, attacks on chil- 
dren ending in murder of the innocents, plagues the 
nation. Headlines scream. Immediately purblind leg- 
islators ask for a handsome appropriation of public 
money to investigate law enforcement. Or an inter- 
ested newspaper points out that the children have 
no playground in the neighborhood of the second 
latest child killing. More investigations and more 
playgrounds. How futile are such means to prevent 
perverts from committing their heinous deeds! 
Building another park is not going to squelch the 
evil will of the degenerate; neither will the spending 
of thousands to study police activities have the de- 
sired effect. Arguing thus does not mean opposing 
more opportunities for children’s play, or decrying 
law enforcement. Comment is directed against the 
inanity of expecting legislative fiat to heal deep- 
seated social wounds. The nation is becoming pagan. 
God is still in His heaven, but not in the public 
school. Hell is still a Catholic dogma, but because 
derided by so many publicists as medieval and un- 
real, it is a defunct deterrent to crime. The body 
politic is morally ill; eruptions are breaking forth 
with increasing frequency, yet the remedy is sought 
in applying more man-made laws. 


ANYONE who expresses even a remote suspicion 
as to the wisdom and propriety of current modes of 
dressing—or not dressing—little children is sup- 
posed to belong to the horse-and-buggy age. But 
when 1,000 parents met recently in Ridgewood, 
Long Island, to open war upon the frightful sex 


























crimes that have horrified that neighborhood dur- 
ing the last few weeks, some seem to have thought 
differently. At least, the parents were warned at 
this meeting, among other methods of preventing 
these outrages, “especially not to permit little girls 
to roam the streets in scanty attire such as so-called 
‘sun-suits’ or open-work play suits.” What is suit- 
able in the parents’ company upon the beach or in 
the privacy of the home is far from safe upon pro- 
miscuous city streets. The sentiment expressed by 
civic authorities in Ridgewood agrees with a similar 
warning uttered a week previously by the Brooklyn 
Tablet. The editor laid a certain responsibility for 
the present state of things upon the parents them- 
selves. Thoughtlessly paraded children may be a 
prey for moral wolves. 


CATHOLICS “down under” may feel a proper pride 
in the achievement of the Central Catholic Library 
in Melbourne, the cathedral city of the Most Rev. 
Dr. Mannix. The library was started only a few 
years ago, but it has been such a remarkable suc- 
cess that, according to the new catalogue which has 
just reached this country, it now possesses some 
16,000 volumes, not counting fiction. Each week 
considerably more than one thousand books are sent 
through the mail to borrowers in every part of Aus- 
tralasia, while the annual circulation of books is 
more than 60,000. There is a reading room, which is 
open daily, and in addition there are country and 
interstate subscribers, who for a modest annual 
subscription can borrow three books at one time as 
well as a magazine. The new catalogue, which runs 
to 168 pages, and is the compilation of William P. 
Hackett, S.J., director of the library, is distinctly a 
worthwhile possession, as showing the kind of books 
which may find place in a Catholic library. Not all 
the entries are by Catholics; but where non-Catholic 
authors have been selected it is on the ground that 
they are authoritative writers on their subject. 


SHOP-WORN puppets were window-dressed for a 
fresh appearance by the editors of the Christian 
Century, when they observed in connection with the 
anti-concordat outbreaks in Jugoslavia that the sit- 
uation illustrates “anew the historic proclivity of 
the Roman Catholic Church to fish in troubled 
waters.” Rome is branded for seizing “a political 
advantage even when by doing so it endangers the 
whole political and social order within a nation.” 
Half a glance at recent Jugoslav history should con- 
vince even the most prejudiced of the unfair char- 
acter of these slurs. From the beginning of the dic- 
tatorship up to the very recent past, Masonic ele- 
ments in the Government did everything in their 
power to make life miserable for the Catholic mi- 
nority. (It is interesting to note that three Masonic 
members of the Skuptschina were just expelled from 
a Belgrade lodge for voting the concordat.) Children 
in the schools were forced to plow through text- 
books that outraged their Faith in addition to falsi- 
fying history. An attempt was made to procure the 
apostasy of a number of repatriated Slovenes as a 


condition for receiving land. During the last two 
years the Orthodox leaders have fanned a flame of 
hatred and animosity against all things Catholic. 
Responsibility for disturbing the internal peace of 
Jugoslavia, always a doubtful quantity at best, rests 
squarely on the Orthodox doorstep. 


QUITO in Ecuador was the scene of a memorable 
event on August 9. Sixty-two years had passed since 
Garcia Moreno had laid down his life for God and 
his country. It was on August 6, 1875, that this 
great President and Catholic gentleman died at the 
hands of a cowardly assassin as he was leaving 
church after a visit to the Blessed Sacrament on the 
First Friday of the month. In 1863, as President of 
the Republic, he had concluded a concordat with the 
Holy See, which remained in effect till his death 
twelve years later. Since then official relations be- 
tween the Vatican and Ecuador had never been re- 
sumed. It was a singular occurrence that in the 
same month and almost on the anniversary of the 
death of Ecuador’s illustrious President a new con- 
cordat should be signed by official representatives 
of the Holy See and the Republic. As the Most Rev. 
Fernando Cento, special Vatican Delegate, and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Don Carlos Manuel Larrea, 
seated themselves at the table to sign the Modus 
Vivendi, doubtless their thoughts wandered back 
over the years and they saw in the conclusion of the 
pact the fruit of Garcia Moreno’s prayers. 


DIFFICULT it is to obtain honest rates for electric 
light and power based on a fair return to invested 
capital. Utilities holding companies superimposed on 
operating companies, stocks interchanged, subsfi- 
ary companies owned or controlled by a parent cor- 
poration, franchise rights given cash values—these 
and other complications have made it hard to find a 
suitable “yardstick” to measure the true value of a 
utility investment, hence to gage a fair return. 
Much of the utility stocks represents no physical 
property but is that of a holding company which 
collects a service fee from the operating companies 
that actually produce and distribute light and 
power. In estimating the worth of utilities property 
the managers want it valued at replacement costs 
even though their plants, dynamos and wires are 
very second-hand. Items of property owned by the 
companies but rendering no service to the custom- 
ers are carried on the books as assets. Monopoly 
rights given by the public to the companies in the 
form of a franchise are counted as capital invest- 
ment and thus help increase the rates to the public. 
Also, rates are for the most part inflexible while 
proof of excess is put on the State Utilities Commis- 
sioners. But Pennsylvania has ridden roughshod 
over the mountain of difficulties. According to the 
present public-utility law, rates are based on “used 
and useful’ fixed assets actually available for ser- 
vice to the public. Moreover, a sliding scale for rates 
has been adopted. As company earnings go up, rates 
come down; and above a specified percentage ex- 
cess profits will be sheared by rate reduction. 
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THE OLD KLAN VERMIN 
AND THE NEW COURT ERMINE 


A suggestion that Mr. Black make a statement 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











ELEVEN years ago the late Oscar Underwood, 
who had represented the State of Alabama in the 
Senate of the United States for two terms, declined 
to stand for re-election. Although a leader in the 
Democratic party, Mr. Underwood always held him- 
self aloof from partisanship, and he had served his 
State and his country with unusual distinction. His 
decision to retire from public life was received with 
regret and surprise. Editors all over the country 
wanted to know why. 

At that time Charles Michelson, now chief arti- 
ficer for the smoke-screen squads maintained by 
the National Democratic Campaign Committee, was 
a hard-boiled fact-finding newspaper man on the 
staff of the old New York World. The World shot 
Mr. Michelson down to Alabama, and Mr. Michelson 
soon found much to write home about. 

It was Senator Underwood’s conviction that the 
election would be completely controlled by the Ku 
Klux Klan. The State was swarming with Klans- 
men, and it was perfectly clear that the election be- 
longed to the candidate who would woo and win the 
support of these vermin. As it was quite impossible 
for him so to degrade himself, Senator Underwood 
had declined to offer himself as a candidate. 

But two other men did not share Senator Under- 
wood’s scruples. One was a wealthy coal-operator 
and contributor to the Anti-Saloon League, L. B. 
Musgrove. The other was Hugo L. Black, recently 
named by President Roosevelt to be Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Michelson found, however, that even with 
Senator Underwood out of the way, the battle was 
being waged on many fronts. There was no doubt 
that the candidate indorsed by the Klan would be 
nominated and subsequently elected, but whom did 
the Klan indorse? A further complication was intro- 
duced by the bitter fight between one Bibb Graves 
and several other candidates, all with their eyes on 
the Governor’s chair. 

Graves soon won the Klan to his side, but Mr. 
Black was not so fortunate. He had to fight for Klan 
support, and fight hard, Mr. Michelson reported. 
For a time it seemed that the Klan vote would be 
split between Messrs. Musgrove and Black, which 
would have meant a rout for Black, since Musgrove 
had that other malodorous group, the Anti-Saloon 
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League, at his back. But Mr. Black conducted his 
campaign with such skill that soon he made Mr. 
Musgrove look as wet as “Al” Smith. 

Don’t forget the name. “Al” Smith is the villain 
of this piece. 

But Musgrove would not concede defeat. As Black 
began to bask in the widening smile of the Klan, 
Musgrove appealed to the Imperial Kloncilium Com- 
mittee at Washington. He would not be double- 
crossed, he protested. He had been promised the 
support of the Klan, but now the Klan was turning 
to Black. The Imperial Wizard, speaking from be- 
hind a hood, ruled that Musgrove was a Klan ideal. 
The local Kleagles, quietly but firmly demurring 
from the ambush of their hoods, kept on flocking to 
Black. For in the meantime, a clever bit of strategy, 
designed to dissipate the spells of the Imperial Wiz- 
ard as mist before the sun, had been worked out. 

The candidates and the Kleagles (all the Kleagles 
and some of the candidates) had been picking their 
brains for an issue that would appeal, capture and 
bind. It was all very well to denounce the iniquities 
of that Man of Sin, the Pope. But after all, the Pope 
was not running for office in Alabama; in fact, he 
had never been in Alabama, preferring to spend his 
time in a sort of a vacuum in Rome. 

What was needed in this campaign was a good live 
American, well known to the public, who summed 
up in his life and works all that the Klan hated. He 
was soon found, and whoever found him was a wise 
man, for this incarnation of everything detested by 
the Klan turned out to be “Al” Smith. He did not 
live in Alabama either, but as the framers of this 
plan could feel fairly sure that many of the Ala- 
bama Klansmen did not know where New York was, 
they knew they were safe. “Al” Smith was a Cath- 
olic and a man who spoke his mind on the Klan 
whenever the opportunity offered, and that was 
enough. 

Thereafter, Alabama issues and national issues 
were forgotten. Messrs. Black and Bibb toured the 
State to arouse the horrified voters to an awakened 
sense of this grave menace to civilization, “AI” 
Smith. 

The effects of this plan were immediate. Among 
the morons and the not completely half-witted who 
made up the bulk of the Klan in Alabama, the Papal 




















tiara was soon displaced as the symbol of horror 
and vice by the Brown Derby. “Most of the Klan 
leaders have indorsed Black,” wrote the watchful 
Mr. Michelson. Evidently Hugo L. Black knew his 
Alabama, and his was the word that would throw 
back the most potent spells of the Imperial Wizard 
still muttering incantations in the murky precincts 
of the Imperial Kloncilium at Washington. As Mr. 
Michelson reported: 


With Alabama’s most powerful political organization 
{the Klan] backing him, Hugo L. Black seems to 
have won the Senate nomination beyond a reason- 
able doubt. . . . In Black, the Alabama Klan has a 
loyal and devoted friend. 


Mr. Michelson felt quite sure of his ground when 
he wrote a few days after the primary, but before 
all the votes had been counted; “The primary has 
resulted in the nomination of Klan-indorsed men 
both for the Senatorship and the Governorship.” 

Now it is Alabama’s loss, but not the direct con- 
cern of the rest of the country, when Alabama turns 
its elections over to the Klan, and the Klan sends 
its favorite to the Senate. The proposal to make a 
Klan-indorsed candidate an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court is, however, quite another matter. 
It has never been proved that Mr. Black actually 
joined the Klan, although on August 17, Senator 
Burke, of Nebraska, said in the Senate that two 
witnesses would attest that they were present when 
Mr. Black was initiated. The witnesses were not 
heard. 

However this may be, Mr. Michelson’s charge 
that, in 1926, Mr. Black courted the support of the 
Ku Klux Klan and of political agencies which pro- 
moted the most degraded forms of racial and reli- 
gious prejudice, has never been refuted. That he 
profited by their support, is a matter of public rec- 
ord. But, as Senator Copeland has said, “no man 
who was directly or indirectly connected with the 
Klan, or was the beneficiary of its sympathy or sup- 
port, is fit for any important tribunal, and certainly 
not for a place on the Supreme Court bench.” 

This indictment will not appear too severe to any 
American who remembers the outrages upon de- 
cency which were organized and carried on by the 
Klan, particularly in the Southern States. The ob- 
jects of Klan hatred were, in ascending order, the 
foreign-born, Jews, Negroes and Catholics. If Mr. 
Black ever shared these hatreds, has he now dis- 
lodged them from his heart? One of the leading au- 
thorities in this country on race-relations informs 
me Mr. Black qualifies aptly as a “Negro-baiter.” 

Last year, he objected to consideration of the 
anti-lynching bill on the ground that after all, it was 
“a measure which, according to the maximum fig- 
ures, would have affected only fourteen persons in 
1935.” To some Americans who, like myself, are op- 
posed to the type of “liberalism” publicly espoused 
by Senator Black, it does not seem a small thing 
that “only” fourteen Negroes were brutally mur- 
dered by mobs; nor do we think legislation which 
proposes to lessen these outrages upon civilization 
unworthy of the attention of the Senate of the 
United States. But even on the very day on which 
Senator Black was named by the President, he was 


busy helping to kill the Wagner-Van Nuys anti- 
lynching bill. And did Senator Black ever speak one 
word in condemnation of that frightful travesty on 
justice at Scottsboro in his State? 

Nor can we forget Mr. Black’s defense of the 
man who on August 11, 1921, shot and killed Father 
James E. Coyle, as he sat reading in his home in 
Birmingham. It is not notable, perhaps, that Mr. 
Black was chosen by the defense. What is notable 
is the appeal to race prejudice and religious bigotry 
which Mr. Black brought into the pleadings. 

To put the matter boldly, will Mr. Justice Black 
ascend to the Supreme bench, arrayed in the noi- 
some rags of the Klan, or robed in the spotless er- 
mine of a judge sworn to do equal justice to all who 
appear before him? 

Of course a man can change in eleven years. I 
know a Southern planter who joined the Klan years 
ago because it helped him to sell his tobacco. Yet as 
his three little daughters became old enough, he en- 
trusted them to the convent boarding-school which 
adjoined his place. Now and then he would send a 
message to the convent. “Don’t worry, Sister, if the 
Klan and a lot of tom fools come around tonight to 
burn some crosses. If they start anything, I'll set 
my canary on them, and they’ll run.” 

Possibly Mr. Black sought the aid of the Klan 
eleven years ago for a similar reason, not ap- 
ing it, but eager to be approved by it. It did not 
help him to sell tobacco, but it sent him to the Sen- 
ate. Still, “as a member of the Supreme Court,” 
writes Franklyn Waltman, in the Washington Post, 
“Mr. Justice Black would pass on the religious and 
civic rights of Jews, Catholics, colored and foreign- 
born as well as American-born and Protestant.” 
And he adds what seems to me a most pertinent 
reflection: 


A man throughout his life may make mistakes and 
mend his way, but he cannot absolve himself of mem- 
bership or association with the Ku Klux Klan—an 
organization based on intolerance and bigotry—be- 
cause that indicates an enduring state of mind. 


The late Oscar Underwood roundly denounced 
the Klan, and withdrew from public life rather than 
endure contact with it. Mr. Black, on the contrary, 
was happy in the Klan’s support. Today he may re- 
gret the campaign of 1926, but if he does, it is with 
a regret that has never been spoken. For all that 
the public knows, the Klan’s warm friendship and 
support have never caused him uneasiness. 

As for the rest, Justice Black’s lack of judicial 
balance is notable. For a brief period he was a 
police-court judge in a small community, and for 
two years a county prosecutor. His standing at the 
bar was not distinguished. Last year his conduct as 
chairman of the Senate special committee on lobby- 
ing showed such scant consideration for the due 
process clause, that it later drew the censure of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. Senator 
Black’s temperament seems to be that of the prose- 
cutor rather than that of the calm impartial judge. 

One fact has been made plain by this appoint- 
ment. We now know what opinion President Roose- 
velt has of the Supreme Court, and what he pro- 
poses to make it. 
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CHINA BATTLED 
THE POPULAR FRONT 


Another instance that Communism is anti-social 





JAMES F. KEARNEY, S.J. 











MOSCOW first tested out the Popular Front idea 
in the Orient. It failed. Above all, it was socially 
disastrous. 

The manifesto of the Soviet government on July 
25, 1919, declaring its willingness to renounce all 
privileges extorted from China by the Tsarist gov- 
ernment created an excellent impression through- 
out China, particularly among the intellectuals. 
Two years later the Chinese Communist party was 
founded. At the beginning intense propaganda was 
conducted among laborers in Shanghai especially, 
but soon the watchful Soviet believed that Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen and his Cantonese would make the best 
tools for propagating Communism in China. This 
was their first mistake. The great leader quickly 
saw that Soviet ideas went completely counter to 
the character and social system of his people, and 
declared so officially. Russia, foiled in her attempt 
to get the Soviet Government recognized outright, 
cunningly promised to support Dr. Sun in achieving 
national unification and independence for China. 
That was the origin of the Popular Front in China. 

As concrete evidence of cooperation, the Soviets 
sent Borodin and the mysterious Galen, now known 
as General Bliicher, the commander-in-chief of Rus- 
sia’s Far Eastern army, to help reorganize the Kuo- 
mintang party and its army. They assured Dr. Sun 
explicity that Communists admitted to the Kuomin- 
tang would not seek to bring about a proletarian 
revolution. This was the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
which the unsuspecting Chinese very soon learned 
to regret. 

Despite all assurances, the secret activities and 
ceaseless intrigues of the Communists quickly be- 
gan to interfere with the party plans, and it was 
apparent that every effort was being exerted to es- 
tablish gradually, through the instrumentality of 
the Popular Front, a Soviet-controlled government 
in China. The heads of the Kuomintang decided, 
therefore, that the Communists must be restrained. 
This decision brought a formal demand from Mos- 
cow for a reorganization of the Kuomintang, the 
elimination of military officers hostile to Commu- 
nism, the nationalization of the land and the arming 
of 20,000 Communists, together with 50,000 work- 
men and peasants. 

Such bold outside interference aroused the wrath 
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of China’s leaders, and one of the first acts of Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek, when he had succeeded in 
establishing his new National Government at Nan- 
king in 1927, was to issue a manifesto that China’s 
millions had no intention of being dominated by a 
handful of Communists, and that the party was flat- 
ly opposed to the fundamental Soviet principle of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Dr. Sun had ad- 
mitted Communists into the party as friendly col- 
laborators, but “if the Communists wish to domi- 
nate, and the Russians desire to ill-treat us, that 
means the end of their activity.”” This was the first 
serious defeat which the Popular Front suffered in 
China. 

Friendly relations were then definitely ruptured, 
Borodin and his advisers politely dismissed, an im- 
mediate purge of the army and civil service insti- 
tuted; and General Chiang Kai-shek’s name has 
been poison to the Soviet authorities at Moscow 
ever since. 

When the Soviet political ambitions were thus 
thwarted, they began to show their hand socially. 
In December 1927, during an attempted coup d’état 
at Canton, they slaughtered 15,000 people and plun- 
dered the city for two or three days, destroying 
fifty million dollars worth of property. A Red army 
was then organized and secured almost complete 
control of the large Province of Kiangsi in the heart 
of China and there perpetrated outrages that even 
surpassed those of their preceptors in Russia. With- 
in two months they had caused the loss of 200,000 
lives and of property valued at approximately a 
billion dollars. But the Red lovers of China had just 
begun. Mr. Wang Ching Wei, one of the present 
leading Government officials, tells us that the popu- 
lation of Kiangsi had formerly been well over 26,- 
000,000; under the Communist rule, within a hand- 
ful of years, it had decreased by 6,000,000. And the 
principal casualties were not among the soldiers but 
innocent civilians. Yet some still think Communism 
a good thing for the people. 

What attraction was there in this devastating so- 
ciological creed? As usual, the Reds sowed in the 
fertile soil of discontent. The poor farmers had been 
for so long victimized by local officials and militar- 
ists that in sheer despair they were ready to throw 
in their lot with anyone who promised to free them 


























from oppression. The system of land distribution 
had long been abominable and the Reds found eager 
listeners when they offered relief from unjust land- 
lords and the crushing burden of taxation. Natural- 
ly, they also gave a free hand with regard to reli- 
gious institutions, such as temples, monasteries and 
Christian churches. At first they incited the desti- 
tute peasants to murder the landlords and their 
whole families. But later, when the land had been 
redistributed the new peasant owners were robbed 
and persecuted in their turn. 

As the Communist program called for a struggle 
between capital and labor and there were scarcely 
any industrial capitalists in that rural area, the Red 
leaders in conference gravely decided that a man 
with $50 Mex should be considered a capitalist, and 
therefore liable to immediate extermination. Now, 
an ox, which is an essential for plowing the fields, 
was worth about $50. Hence, every family with an 
ox, and very many of them had one, was big game 
for the Reds. This explains the wholesale massacres 
that attained the almost incredible figure of 6,000,- 
000 in a single province. It is easy to see why sane 
Chinese Government officials were not anxious to 
have such a pernicious anti-social movement spread 
over the entire country. 

After the rupture between the Kuomintang and 
the Reds in 1927, Communism became a crime pun- 
ishable in China by death. But by 1930 the Soviet 
had built up such powerful regimes in Kiangsi and 
the Northeastern Provinces that the Central Gov- 
ernment army was compelled to launch offensive 
after offensive on an even ever increasing scale 
against them. Four of these campaigns were fu- 
tile. In the fifth, General Chiang Kai-shek mo- 
bilized some 900,000 highly-trained troops, about 
half of whom actually took part in the expedi- 
tion. Everything was done on the most modern 
lines. Military roads were built through the prov- 
inces so the latest mechanized units might be em- 
ployed. However, this thoroughly organized cam- 
paign was slow and expensive, and though the Red 
army in Kiangsi was surrounded it managed to 
break through and escape. It abandoned Kiangsi 
completely, and then began an amazing trek unique 
in military annals. While constantly harassed by 
Government troops and bombarded from the air, it 
marched undauntedly thousands of miles through 
ten huge provinces, finally reaching northern Shen- 
si, where it joined two other Red armies established 
in that section. All know that China needs every 
cent of its money for reconstruction; yet it is said 
that every Red killed in that campaign cost the 
Central Government $80,000. 

These Communists, by slowly corrupting the 
army of Chang Hsueh-liang sent against them, were 
instrumental in the capture of General Chiang Kai- 
shek last December, the coup which threatened to 
plunge China into a new chaos. At last, cornered by 
Government loyal troops in Kansu and Shensi Prov- 
inces, they found themselves faced with complete 
surrender as the alternative to violent extinction. 
They therefore played their last card, an offer of 
joining forces with the Government to present a 
united front to Japanese aggression: the old Popu- 


lar Front idea again. Doubtless they believe that if 
admitted to share in the Government of China even 
as individuals they may ultimately be able to push 
forward their subversive aims. Communist partici- 
pation in Popular Front government has invariably 
ended in usurpation of established authority. 

Their proposals were contained in a telegram 
sent, February 10, of this year to the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee in session at Nanking. The offer 
was seriously and thoroughly discussed and a reso- 
lution passed laying down four conditions which 
must be fulfilled before any cooperation with them 
would be considered. These conditions seemed prac- 
tically to mean that Chinese Communists were 
asked to renounce their Communism. For it was 
demanded that the Red army be entirely disbanded; 
that the Chinese Soviet Republic in the Northwest 
be abolished, together with the system of Red prop- 
aganda, opposed to the doctrines of Sun Yat Sen; 
finally, that the principle of class warfare must be 
abandoned since, instead of uniting, it split the 
country into mutually destructive factions. The 
party manifesto then made it clear that there was 
no room for compromise between the Kuomintang 
and traditional Communism. 

The Reds have killed scores of both Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries in China; but entirely apart 
from the religious question, viewing this movement 
from a purely humanitarian and social standpoint, 
intelligent Chinese leaders can say without hesita- 
tion that Communism whether in China or abroad 
is, judged only by its fruits, a disastrously inhuman 
and anti-social thing, and hence, for the most part 
they agree with Dr. Sun Yat Sen that it is utterly 
unacceptable to the Chinese people. Here as else- 
where Communism has proven itself deleterious to 
the interests of the classes it champions. 

Mr. Wang Ching Wei in a recent speech recapitu- 
lates the present Chinese attitude by saying that 
the Third Plenary Session generously offered the 
Communists conditions which would allow them to 
choose between repentance and annihilation, but 
that no mere acceptance of the conditions without a 
sincere change of heart would do. He said that the 
Government was determined to leave no loophole 
which might be utilized by the Reds to revive their 
propaganda and preach the absurdity of class strug- 
gle among a people who are seeking union above all 
things. But he holds that mere resistance to Com- 
munism is not enough. He comes to the thoroughly 
Catholic conclusion: “The most effective means to 
eradicate Communism lies in economic reconstruc- 
tion. When the people have settled the problems of 
production, distribution and consumption . . . they 
will not play into the hands of those radical and 
ambitious elements who try to incite them to action 
subversive of social order and peace.” 

This expresses almost exactly the sentiments 
voiced by Pius XI in his magnificent encyclical, 
Divini Redemptoris, against Communism: “The 
means of saving the world today . . . are neither the 
class-struggle nor terror, nor yet the autocratic 
abuse of State power, but rather the infusion of so- 
cial justice and the sentiment of Christian love into 
the social-economic order.” 
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READER INTEREST 
AND SEX REPORTING 


An examination of newspaper content 





JOSEPH THALHEIMER 











THE CATHOLIC REPORTER who wrote the arti- 
cle, Sex Reporting and Respectable Newspapers 
(June 19) deplores the emphasis on sex in today’s 
newspapers. He states that the root of the trouble 
is “the belief of publishers that they need this type 
of material to add zest to their papers, or to attract 
circulation, or to meet the competition of the op- 
position.” 

He is right in this statement, but perhaps the 
publishers are wrong in their belief. This is the con- 
clusion to which the writer and Dr. J. R. Gerberich, 
of the United States Bureau of Education, have 
come as the result of their questioning 515 news- 
paper readers in regard to their interest in various 
types of newspaper content. 

Definitely, these readers are not overly interested 
in sex and scandal news. On a scale in which great 
interest was rated as 3.00, average interest as 2.00, 
and no interest as 1.00, sex received a group score 
of 1.92—less than average. Scandal, treated as a 
somewhat larger category than sex, received a 
group score of 1.83. 

As a matter of fact, greatest interest was shown 
in clean news and in consequential news. Human 
interest news received the highest rating and news 
dealing with travel the second highest; then, in 
descending order, stories making for self-improve- 
ment, sports, national politics, state politics, local 
politics, photographs, war and science. Least inter- 
est was shown in architecture; then, in an ascend- 
ing order, in engineering, gardening, finance, art, 
agriculture, animals, law, scandal and medicine. 

In addition to stories dealing with sex, interest is 
somewhat less than average in news about children, 
drama, society, sociology and business other than 
financial news. Slightly more than average interest 
is indicated in regard to books, history, movies, 
radio, religion, science and styles. 

In only seven items are differences in the inter- 
ests of men and women great. Men show greater in- 
terest in history, while women evidence greater in- 
terest in children, drama, music, personal items, 
society and styles. 

Many of these findings are at variance with the 
practical newspaperman’s estimate of reader inter- 
ests. Though it may be journalistic heresy to say so, 
perhaps the practical newspaperman does not really 
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know what his readers want, perhaps his evaluation 
of reader interest is purely traditional and not in 
accord with facts. 

Dr. George Gallup, whose newspaper surveys 
have gained the respect of press and public alike, 
last April told the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors: “Too long have 
tradition and fetish for printing everything that any 
other paper prints guided editor’s decisions.” 

My own experience in studying newspapers from 
the viewpoint of their readers convinces me that the 
newspaper of tomorrow will cover a much wider 
range of interest. There are many fields of interest 
which newspapers make no systematic effort to 
cover, except in a very indirect and minor way. I 
refer particularly to medicine, science,, education, 
religion, labor and social problems. 

Newspapers today are beginning to devote more 
and more space to consequential news—especially 
in the political, economic and social fields, although 
there is a significant increase in the amount of 
space given to other worthwhile subjects. Never- 
theless, there is a disproportionate emphasis on sex 
and scandal, but perhaps the present era of sensa- 
tionalism is on the wane. Studies in reader interest 
such as the one here described and those being con- 
ducted on a larger scale by individual newspapers 
may cause an editorial awakening. 

Wisely, “A Catholic Reporter” suggests that “a 

strong protest, probably through Catholic men’s 
societies and without the fanfare of publicity, might 
be of sufficient weight to suggest to the publisher 
that he should tone down his columns... .” Such 
collective action, with its possible bearing on cir- 
culation, can have tremendous influence. The suc- 
cess of the Catholic campaign against indecent 
movies is indicative of that. Incidentally, publishers 
might recall that when movie producers turned to 
clean motion pictures box-office receipts began to 
rise. 
Also commendation by individuals and organized 
groups of decent newspapers or of the decent hand- 
ling of a particular news story may prove of great 
value. Publishers are more inclined to play up let- 
ters or resolutions of commendation than those of 
condemnation—and such published commendation 
may influence not only the publisher but his rival as 
well. 























CROWNED PRIESTS 
FROM THE CASPIAN SEA 


In Paterson the Mass is sung in old Armenian 


GERARD DONNELLY, S.J. 











IT must be very convenient at times to be a Grego- 
rian. If trustworthy reports may be believed, the 
people of the Gregorian Church enjoy a light and 
easy-going religious discipline—one which frees 
them from annoying duties and makes allowance 
for the more amiable weaknesses of human nature. 
I hasten to add that the Gregorians are not Catho- 
lics and that they live for the most part in Armenia. 

The Gregorians, for instance, are never obliged 
to attend Sunday Mass, although they still have the 
true Sacrifice on their altars. They are not bound to 
fast before receiving Communion. And their amaz- 
ing mass method of Confession—practiced in at 
least some sections of the homeland—is such as to 
save the sinner all embarrassment, as well as a 
considerable amount of time and effort. 

I am told that to get his soul shriven the Ar- 
menian sinner has only to follow a simple and easy 
routine. He troops to church along with ten, fifty or 
a hundred fellow penitents. He waits until the priest 
enters the sanctuary, faces his people, opens a book 
and reads a detailed avowal of frailties. “I confess 
to blasphemy and its attendant circumstances,” 
cries the priest, speaking of course not for himself 
but for his people. “I confess to slander and its at- 
tendant circumstances,” he continues. “I confess to 
adultery and its attendant circumstances.” To each 
of these declarations and to many others, the peni- 
tent—whether or not he is actually guilty—shouts 
an answer: “I have sinned; have mercy.” Simul- 
taneously all the other people in the church make 
the same response—so that the confession of one’s 
own sins is drowned in the cry of many and brings 
no more blushes to the cheek than the mass recita- 
tion of a litany. 

The catalogue of guilt read by the priest is, I 
understand, a rather lengthy one, for in the thor- 
ough fashion of our own Keys of Heaven and other 
prayer-book examinations of conscience, it attempts 
to range over the whole field of human weakness. 
But when the last item has been read, the priest 
lifts his hand and imparts a general absolution, and 
without more ado the penitents leave the church. 
They have received the Sacrament of Penance. 
They are men purged, washed and shriven. 

But the interesting customs of the Gregorians are 
not the theme of this article. It proposes instead to 


deal with the Armenian Catholics—the people who 
share the Gregorians’ nationality, blood, language 
and liturgy, but who give religious obedience to 
Rome and so have no part in the easy privileges of 
their fellow countrymen. The Armenian Catholics 
are bound, as we are, to go to Sunday Mass. They 
fast, as we do, before Communion. And to have 
their sins forgiven they must await their turn at 
the box and tell an individual tale of woe. 

During the past three decades, a group of Catho- 
lic Armenians made their way to Paterson, N. J., 
attracted by opportunities for work in the silk mills. 
Thus the busy city found its directory fattened by a 
list of such magnificent names as Pakradouni, 
Tzoghouni, Baitouni, Nazlian, Kedijian, and Meljian. 
Earnest citizens, they clung to their Oriental names 
and called their sons Vartan, Hagop, Hovannes, and 
their big-eyed daughters Ripsimeh, Mariam, or 
Haiganush. 

And there on the banks of the Passaic they built 
the Sacred Heart Church—the only church of the 
Armenian Catholics in the country. 

If you ever visit this place, you will find it more 
than ordinarily interesting, even though you know 
that in adapting themselves to the American scene 
its worshipers have scrapped a number of their an- 
cient observances. For example, you discover pews 
in this church, although in the old country it is 
usual for the faithful to sit on the floor—or rather 
upon the beautiful rugs and mats laid on the floor. 
For another thing, you cannot find, as you might in 
Armenia, a wooden rail splitting the nave into two 
parts—one in front, a sort of reserved-seat section 
for men, and the other in the rear—a general-ad- 
mission section for women. Nor can you see in this 
church lobby, as you could in the homelands, the 
cloakroom where the incoming worshiper doffs his 
shoes and checks them until the Mass is finished. 

But on the other hand, the sanctuary has the 
double curtains characteristic of every Armenian 
church and employed in such dramatic fashion dur- 
ing its Liturgy. Today the veils are drawn far to the 
sides and the altar is wholly open to your view. 

As the priest enters to begin the High Mass you 
are startled to see that he wears a crown. This is 
not a mere light-weight circlet, but a heavy affair of 
metal, velvet and jewels somewhat resembling the 
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British Empire crown, although, to be sure, of small 
intrinsic value. It seems that some centuries ago, 
when the Armenian bishops adopted the Roman 
mitre, the crown—hitherto a symbol of their office 
—passed on to the lower clergy and became the 
liturgical head-covering of the rank-and-file priest. 

The first prayer of the Mass is the psalm Introibo, 
familiar to us as the beginning of our own Mass but 
more or less solemnized here by the use of incense 
and candles. Moreover—and here is a strange prac- 
tice to be found in no other rite—at every verse or 
two of the psalm the priest approaches closer to the 
altar or mounts one of its steps. At its close he re- 
cites the Confiteor, but during the mea culpa he 
turns to face his people, and at the end imparts an 
absolution to them by raising a small metal crucifix 
over their bowed heads. 

In all these preliminary prayers, in fact at the 
first sound of the priest’s voice, you find yourself 
listening to a wholly unfamiliar tongue. This Mass 
is phrased in the language called Krapar, which is 
old Armenian in its classical form and quite differ- 
ent from the Ashkharapar, or colloquial speech of 
the present day. Historians believe that it was the 
Patriarch Isaac, fourth-century head of the Ar- 
menian church, who first translated the Mass text 
from Syriac and into the literary language of the 
nation. 

After the chanting of a prayer the red veil is 
drawn shut, hiding priest, altar and ceremonies 
from your sight. Behind the veil the priest prepares 
the bread—which is unleavened and closely resem- 
bles our Latin host. He adds water to the wine and 
lifts up both gifts in offering to God. But all this 
takes place at a side table, not at the main altar, 
and the bread and wine are left there until later. 

The veil is pulled back; there is an incensing of 
the altar crucifix and then of the sanctuary. For the 
next quarter hour the Mass follows the pattern set 
by the Chrysostom liturgy—with Trisagion Hymn, 
Little Entrance, Epistle and Gospel readings, Creed 
and so on. 

The Preface is said inaudibly and the words of 
consecration aloud: Ais e marmin im. ... Ais e 
aryoun im. This is followed by the epiklesis in 
which nine signs of the cross are made over Bread, 
wine and both together, and the priest thrice says 
this prayer: “We kiss the ground and beg Thee to 
send to us and to these offerings Thy Co-eternal 
and Co-essential Holy Ghost, by whom you truly 
made this blessed Bread the Body of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 

Immediately before his own Communion the 
celebrant takes the Host in one hand, the chalice 
in the other, places the host over the chalice, and 
so turns to face the people. As he moves the Bread 
in the form of a cross, he chants this beautiful in- 
vitation to Communion: “With holiness let us eat 
the Body and Blood. . . . This is life, hope, resurrec- 
tion, salvation and forgiveness of sins. . . . Sing 
psalms to our Heavenly and Immortal King who 
sits in the chariot of the Cherubim.” To which the 
people cry: “Blessed be God.” 

Once more, the white veil is drawn shut, while 
the priest communicates, and then opened. The 
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faithful approach to receive—in one Species only, 
with the priest distributing small round hosts not 
different from our Latin breads. 

Then the veil is closed while the priest purifies the 
chalice and puts on his crown again. It is drawn 
open for the final time to allow the bestowal of a 
blessing, made with the Gospel book. The priest 
faces his people to read a last Gospel. It is Saint 
John’s, and you are puzzled to find this eastern 
Mass ending on what is so clearly a Latin note. 

The Armenians call themselves the Haikh, de- 
riving the name from an Old Testament character, 
Japheth’s grandson, whom they believe to be the 
founder of their race. Their original country was a 
broad elbow of land stretching west of the Caspian 
and south of the Black Sea. For centuries it was 
an unhappy land, pillaged and conquered in turn by 
Parthians, Persians, Romans, Arabs, Greeks, Neo- 
Persians, Russians and Turks. 

Today it is only a small blob of color on the map, 
inhabited by men of a half-dozen races and re- 
ligions, while to a large extent the Armenians them- 
selves are a dispersed people—so scattered through- 
out the various countries of the East that there is 
hardly a good-sized town in the entire Levant that 
is without its Armenian colony and quarter. 

The beginnings of Catholicism in Armenia are 
obscure. According to legend it was the Apostles 
Saints Bartholomew and Thaddeus who converted 
Armenia, but all that historians know for certain 
is that about 300 years after Christ, Surp Krikor 
Lussavoritch (none other than Saint Gregory the 
Illuminator) baptized the King; whereupon the na- 
tion become officially Catholic. 

The liturgy introduced by the early missioners 
seems to have been the Greek Liturgy of St. Basil, 
but affected in language and ceremonies by the rite 
of Edessa. Close contact a little later on with the 
Byzantine Liturgy and also with the Roman Mass 
of the Crusaders modified it still more, so that it 
may best be described as a combination Mass, made 
up of Greek, Syrian and Latin elements. 

It seems that politics much more than theology 
induced the Armenians about 200 years later to 
repudiate the Council of Chalcedon. Thus the na- 
tion cut itself away from the Catholic Church, al- 
though it is extremely doubtful that the people 
actually embraced the Monophysite heresy. 

All through the succeeding years, however, small 
groups sought union with the Shepherd, and by the 
mid-seventeenth century these Catholics had 
reached such numbers that the Holy See gave them 
a Patriarch. Today, it is estimated, they number 
about 200,000 souls, while the Gregorians total 
probably 2,000,000. 

The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, a recent novel by 
Franz Werfel, gave Americans readers some reali- 
zation of the long persecution endured by those 
Armenians who came under the dominion of the 
Turk. It is comforting to know that their brothers 
have found a refuge in New Jersey. Here, far from 
the blood and terror of Erzerum, they may worship 
in the liturgy and language of their ancient fathers 
and in a peace impossible under the star-and-cres- 


cent flag. 
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DISCUSSING WITH COMMUNISTS 


IN a recent booklet, La Farce de la main tendue 
(The Farce Of The Outstretched Hand), Gaétan 
Bernoville, noted French Catholic writer and Aca- 
demician, criticized Father Gaston Fessard, S. J., 
associate editor of the Htudes, Paris monthly, for 
some rather conciliatory expressions used by him 
in the course of correspondence with a Catholic, 
M. Honnert, who favored collaboration with the 
Communists, and had written to this effect in the 
magazine Europe. 

Father Fessard took pains to express the Catho- 
lic attitude (since that time) made much plainer by 
the Papal Encyclical Divini Redemptoris; but con- 
fusion was brought into the discussion by misplaced 
compliments which were showered upon Father 
Fessard by the Communist editor, M. Vaillant-Cou- 
turier, in the official Communist daily, L’Humanité. 

The bubble of Left-wing admiration was soon 
punctured when Father Fessard immediately 
showed how these fair words rested upon a com- 
plete misunderstanding of what had been said. 
Whereupon the flowers turned to daggers. M. Vail- 
lant-Couturier complained that he had been de- 
ceived, that Father Fessard was not a bit like what 
he thought he was, and had practised duplicity. 

The incident, however, inspired Father Fessard 
to a deeper analysis of the whole question; to study 
what would be the conditions required by a Catho- 
lic, if he were true to his own Faith, in order to 
enter, not into actual collaboration but, at least, 
into a systematic exchange of thought with an 
avowed Communist. His findings appear in a work 
that was published subsequent to M. Bernoville’s 
criticism: Le Dialogue catholique-communiste est-il 
possible? (Can Catholics and Communists Con- 
verse?). Both the books just mentioned are pub- 
lished by Bernard Grasset. 

After a careful reading of this analysis, I find, as 
far as I understand it, that Bernoville and Fessard 
are in substantial agreement. The malaise of which 
Bernoville complained, after he had read this 
early correspondence, has no more basis after Fes- 
sard’s extremely lucid and precise explanation. 
Where they would differ, in all probability, is where 
there will always be considered difference among 
Catholics in matters of this kind: as to the degree 
of attention that the question itself deserves; 
whether it is really a practical matter, whether 
some tangible good may be accomplished by clari- 
fying our attitude in terms that a Marxist may be 
supposed to understand. One’s judgment in such 
matters will depend largely upon experience. 

At any rate, Father Fessard lays down three con- 
ditions as indispensable for any serious discussion— 
not of religion, necessarily, but of any vital topic— 
with an avowed Marxian. These conditions spring 


from the very nature of the case. They are not arbi- 
trarily imposed; they are not the result of timidity 
or undue conservatism or an habitual mistrust of 
those who think differently from oneself. They can- 
not be evaded or eluded by the supposed premise 
that there will be in the discussion “no compromise 
of doctrine.” They are simply the minimum de- 
manded if our words make sense. 

The first condition is that the Communist will be 
ready to grant that there is a possibility of others 
beside himself being right in the matter of religion. 
I can discuss with a man who does not share my 
religious belief. I can discuss with a man who be- 
lieves that my belief is mistaken; that his own irre- 
ligion is logical and correct. But I cannot discuss 
with a man who holds that it is absolutely, funda- 
mentally impossible that under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances my religious belief should be right, and 
therefore that religious belief must be totally exter- 
minated, if and when it is possible to do so. Will any 
orthodox Marxian grant this possibility of dogmatic 
error on his part? Will any go further than to sus- 
pend certain types of persecution, merely for the 
purposes of Marxianism? I know of none; nor, ap- 
parently, does Father Fessard know of any. 

Secondly, if a minimum of sincerity is to be predi- 
cated in the Communist who asks for my discussion, 
it requires that religious liberty be granted in the 
country where Communism now has the most abso- 
lute sway: in Russia. Whatever talk there may be 
of religious liberty in the U. S. S. R., the fact is that 
religion is there stripped of those social activities 
and instrumentalities essential to its functioning. 

The third condition, which, says Father Fessard, 
in a way is the most fundamental of the three, is 
that if Communists are serious “‘they will enter into 
relation not with [merely] the individual Catholic 
—they are well aware, thanks to Marx, that the in- 
dividual separated from the community is a mere 
fiction!—but with the Catholic Community repre- 
sented by the Pope, Head of the Church, as Stalin is 
head of the proletarian community.” 

On the day, says Fessard, when a “concordat” 
will determine, in the U. S. S. R., “the conditions for 
existence of the Catholic conscience: not only on 
paper but in daily life, will assure it the real exer- 
cise of its religious freedom,” then it will be possible 
to take seriously the offers of Catholic-Communist 
discussion. 

In other words, the Catholic as a Catholic, as a 
member of a social religion, cannot speak as an 
isolated individual. He cannot abstract from his 
Church built upon a world plan, from the Papacy, 
from his diocese. To require this of him is to re- 
quire something that no Communist will require of 
his own self. Only when this is recognized can there 
be sincerity in such “conversations.” 

JOHN LAFARGE 
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MR. JUSTICE BLACK 


WHEN the President named Senator Black for the 
Supreme Court, a member of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary is reported to have said: “It is 
not our business to pass on the fitness of any man 
chosen by the President. That is the responsibility 
of the President alone.” It is to be hoped that the 
Senator was misquoted. For, under the Constitu- 
tion, the President can appoint neither ambassadors 
or other public ministers and consuls, nor judges of 
the Supreme Court, except “by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” 

The advice of the Senate has not been asked, at 
least not publicly, for many years. But the Sen- 
ate’s consent must invariably be obtained, or there 
is no appointment. Since the Constitution puts a 
plain duty and a heavy responsibility upon the Sen- 
ate, all Presidential nominations are referred as 
a matter of routine to a committee, named by the 
Senate. The Constitution assumes that the Senate 
will act reasonably; hence the fitness of nominees 
must be discussed, and public hearings may be 
ordered. Usually the report of the committee to 
which the nomination has been referred is adopted 
by the Senate, but the Senate is always free to re- 
ject it. 

Plainly, then, the function of the Senate in con- 
firming or rejecting Presidential nominees is not 
shadowy but very real. The Senate is not and, as 
long as the Constitution is in force and honor, can- 
not be a body sitting to approve and register the 
will of the executive. As Story observes, if the 
President’s power to appoint to these high offices 
were without constitutional restriction, it would 
“become one of the most dangerous and corrupt 
engines to destroy private independence and public 
liberty which can assail the Republic. . . . The fram- 
ers of the Constitution were aware of this danger 
and have sedulously interposed certain guards to 
check, if not wholly to prevent, the abuse of the 
power.” 

The Senate did Justice Black no service when it 
refused to allow public hearings. It has been 
charged that Justice Black owed his first election 
to the Senate to an alliance with an association 
which for years promoted a most despicable cam- 
paign of hatred against Jews, Negroes and Cath- 
olics. The Senate gave the nominee no chance to 
deny or explain this charge in a public hearing, nor, 
incidentally, did those who voted to confirm him, 
deny or explain it. Furthermore, Justice Black’s 
position on the anti-lynching bill, and his silence 
when justice was outraged at Scottsboro in his own 
State, are facts which might well have been dis- 
cussed by the Senate. 

But high office often sobers the man, and gives 
him vision. Supreme Court Justices have been no- 
toriously independent of the political views of the 
President who named them, and the Senate which 
confirmed them. As Mr. Justice Black ascends the 
august tribunal, may the Holy Spirit of truth and 
light be with him, clearing his eyes from bias, giv- 
ing him strength in justice. 
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DIVORCE 


MOVEMENTS to safeguard the sanctity of mar- 
riage deserve our sympathy. We agree with Bishop 
Manning that the present canon of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church on marriage and divorce is “an 
exceedingly poor piece of legislation, and is gravely 
unsatisfactory,” and we also agree that the substi- 
tute proposed for it is worse. Yet when the principle 
of authority in religion and morals has been re- 
jected, we greatly fear that despite all his efforts 
Bishop Manning will see conditions go from bad to 
worse. A glance at the history of religious dissent 
shows what is inevitable. 


CIVIL SERVICE OR TH 


WHEN Congress will adjourn no one knows. 
But it will adjourn with nothing done to further 
the reform of the civil-service system. 

The sole gain at this session was the post- 
ponement of the bill to re-organize the Federal 
Departments. This bill has merits, but in the 
form in which it came before Congress, it cen- 
tered in the executive power to destroy the 
civil-service system. 

It is a growing conviction with many that 
civil service will shortly become one of the most 
important questions before the public. Whether 
we view the prospect with pleasure or dismay, 
bureaucracy is entrenched at Washington. It is 
not likely soon to be dislodged. Within the next 
two years, the Government, already the largest 
employer of labor in the world, will increase 
the number of its employes to provide for the 
innumerable activities which it has taken up. 

Many of these activities do not properly be- 
long to the Federal Government, but this fact 
is now immaterial. Practically all of them rep- 
resent an assumption of power and that, as 
Jefferson warned us, governments relinquish 
with difficulty. Non-essential changes might be 
made by a Republican Administration, but hu- 
man virtue, especially as it exists among politi- 
cians, is too evanescent to permit the comfort- 
ing reflection that a new Administration would 
mean the immediate end of this huge bureau- 
cracy. Whatever the political changes of the 
next few years, Government jobs instead of de- 
creasing will greatly increase. 

The least the country can demand from Con- 

















ORIALS 











AUTHORITY 


FOUR centuries ago rebels against the Catholic 
Church began by proclaiming the Holy Scriptures 
as the sole rule of Faith. Today their representa- 
tives deny the necessity of any rule of Faith, and 
attribute to the Holy Scriptures no greater author- 
ity than that which belongs to any collection of 
Oriental religious literature. In the Catholic Church 
alone is the Bible proposed to the world as God’s 
infallible word to His people. But when the author- 
ity of man is substituted for the authority which 
Christ gave His Church, chaos in religious and 
moral teaching, must come. 


OR THE LOOT SYSTEM? 


gress is that Federal positions be given exclu- 
sively to men and women whose competence 
has been ascertained by open competitive ex- 
amination. Once this reform has been estab- 
lished, in the interests of common honesty, we 
can demand that Congress establish a “career 
service,” similar to that in Great Britain, Hol- 
land and other countries, under which young 
people of character and proper ambition can be 
attracted to Government work. But that, we 
fear, is in the far future. What we can justly 
demand at the moment is that funds appropri- 
ated for Government projects shall not be divi- 
ded among political hacks whose sole recom- 
mendation is that they have the favor of the 
local and Federal bosses. 

To the intelligent foreigner, the American 
system is simply amazing. It is no less amazing 
to any intelligent American who will take the 
trouble to examine it. Unfortunately too few 
Americans examine it, and hence it has never 
been possible to make civil-service reform a 
popular issue. Both parties incorporate it in 
their platforms, and from time to time the 
President issues a pious homily, which Con- 
gress and all the job-masters under the present 
Administration have completely ignored—and 
there the matter ends. 

Civil service began in this country nearly 
seventy years ago, but it has not moved far. 
Nor will it, until the people force Congress to 
yield to their demand that the use of public 
funds for the support of political ward-heelers 
he outlawed. 

















THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


WAS there ever a time when the Catholic child 
stood in greater need of a thorough training in re- 
ligion? Or, when, by consequence, Catholic parents 
stood in greater need of the Catholic school? 

We have only to pick up our newspaper and see 
in its black lines a blacker record of irreligion and 
immorality in this country. Murder, robbery, clever 
but thoroughly dishonest financial schemes, di- 
vorce, oppression of the poor by entrenched capital- 
ism, and startling instances of juvenile delinquency, 
seem to make up the staple of our daily news. Not 
only is there a falling away from religion and from 
moral standards in this country, but a planned cam- 
paign to sweep away the old standards is seen in 
a thousand movements, ranging from birth control 
to Communism. 

This is the world into which our Catholic boys 
and girls must go within a few years. They must 
live in the world, but they must not be of the 
world’s spirit. 

The question which every Catholic parent must 
put to himself is at once obvious. If he wishes to 
remain a Catholic, he dare not thrust it aside. What 
am I doing to prepare my boy, my little daughter, 
to go through this world of iniquity unscathed? 

In the Canon Law, Catholic parents are told that 
they are under a most grave obligation to provide 
for the religious and moral welfare of their chil- 
dren. This does not mean merely that they are to 
be told to be “good.” It means that they must be 
given an education in religion and in morality which 
will point out what is “good,” and show how it can 
be attained in actual life. 

Where is this education to be obtained? Usually 
it can be given only by the Catholic school work- 
ing in harmony with the child’s natural guardians. 
Unless parents can say in God’s presence, “I am giv- 
ing my child a complete education in religion and 
morals at home,” they must entrust that child to 
an authorized teacher of religion. Normally, this 
teacher is the Catholic school. That is the law of 
the Catholic Church, based upon and perfecting the 
natural law, and it binds under pain of grievous sin. 

Well can we understand the fatherly solicitude of 
Pius XI, expressed in his address on August 14 to 
a group of American school children. As his words 
were reported in the New York Times, the Holy 
Father seems to have had in mind the magnificent 
decrees on education enacted fifty years ago by 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. The Coun- 
cil ordained that wherever possible, a Catholic 
school was to be erected in connection with the 
parish church, and it reaffirmed the obligation of 
Catholic parents, set forth in the Instruction of 
1875, to entrust their children either to it or to 
some other school approved by the Ordinary. The 
Council’s foresighted decrees are given emphasis 
in the Canon Law, and in the Encyclical of Pius XI 
On the Christian Education of Youth. 

No Catholic parent can plead ignorance of his 
obligation to afford his children the opportunity of 
obtaining a religious education. If in a particular 
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case, the difficulties appear to be grave, he cannot 
take it upon himself to send his child to a non- 
Catholic school. Every such case must be referred 
to the Bishop who alone can judge it; or, if he has 
made other arrangements, to those whom he has 
‘appointed to act in his name. 

As Our Blessed Lord has said, it must needs be 
that scandal come, but woe to that man by whom 
it comes. Unfortunately we find Catholic parents 
who set aside their solemn obligations (along with 
the plainly expressed law of the Church) and en- 
trust their children to non-Catholic schools. But 
the school, if not a sanctuary, to quote Pius XI, 
is a den. 

The simple truth is that the Catholic school is 
the only school fit for a Catholic student. To quote 
the Encyclical on Education, to be a school suitable 


for Catholics . 

it is necessary that all the teaching and the whole 
organization of one school, and its teachers, syllabus, 
and textbooks in every branch, be regulated by the 
Christian spirit, under the direction and maternal 
supervision of the Church; so that Religion may be 
in very truth the foundation and crown of the 
youth’s entire training; and this in every grade of 
school, not only the elementary, but the interme- 
diate and higher institutions of learning as well. 


It is consoling to know that the number of our 
schools gives pleasure to the Vicar of Christ. But 
we must add to their number in every grade, so 
that the time will come when every Catholic pupil 
is in a Catholic school. We cannot build up the 
Kingdom of God by erecting huge churches while 
our children frequent schools, colleges and univer- 
sities which subject them to influences and teach- 
ings which alienate them from Christ and the 
Church. 


THE BALANCED BUDGET 


ONCE more we are informed by those in authority 
that the Federal budget must be balanced. In al- 
most his last speech in the Senate, the late Senator 
Robinson told his colleagues plainly that the coun- 
try could not go on spending money as if there 
were no limits to our ability to spend safely. But 
the Senator merely repeated what many have been 
saying for nearly two years. Unfortunately, no one 
in authority has offered any measure which com- 
pels the balancing of the budget either next year 
or at any specified time. 

The public debt is now in excess of $37,000,000,- 
000. The country can probably carry that debt with 
no great difficulty. Whether it could add a third to 
the debt is at least dubious. And we are heading 
directly to a debt which in a decade will be double 
the size of our present debt. 

There is such a thing as being penny wise and 
pound foolish in Federal expenditures. Most of our 
appropriations for river and harbor improvements 
have been of this type. We throw away millions on 
inadequate “improvements” and lose ten times as 
many millions by our annual floods. But there is 
also such a thing in government as a limit upon the 
amount of debt that can be safely incurred. We are 
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rapidly approaching that limit. Even the United 
States cannot continue to spend two dollars for 
every dollar of income, and keep on a safe basis. 


OUR COMMON HERITAGE 


WHEREVER men gather together, we find homes. 
They are huts on a plain, or tenements in a slum, 
or cabins on a mountain-side, or tents pitched to 
protect until a better habitation can be provided. 
For we need shelter against the beat of the rain, 
the bite of the snows, the heat of the sun, the in- 
clemency, now hot, now chill, that pours down from 
the skies. 

But life is only for a time that will soon end. We 
do not know when it will end; we only know that 
it does end. No man who has denied death has 
eluded death. His day closes, and he comes into his 
share of our common heritage. That is why men 
first build homes for themselves the living, and next 
build homes to be occupied by themselves when 
they are no longer among the living. 

These thoughts must be stirred in us as with Our 
Lord and His disciples, we meet the little funeral 
train coming out of the city of Naim, (Saint Luke, 
vii, 11-16) with solemn chant and the mourning 
melody of strings and pipes. As the bier draws 
near, we see on it the body of a young man. “He 
is his mother’s only son,” a sympathizing neighbor 
tells us, “and she is a widow.” Death, symbolized 
by this cold clay, faces the Master of life and death. 
He is truly the Master of all, but at this moment 
His eyes are filled with tears, and His Heart with 
overwhelming pity. He turns to the desolate mother, 
and bids her “Weep not.” Alas, man’s eyes have 
been wet with tears for the dead ever since Abel 
was slain by his brother, 

But Jesus is ever our Consoler. He can help us 
when alli the world is dark, when those whom we 
have loved have passed away or, bitterer trial, it 
may be, when our love is met with indifference, in- 
gratitude, hatred. Here He will make manifest His 
power as God to cheer the desolate heart of a wid- 
owed mother. “Young man, I say to thee, ‘Arise.’ 
And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. 
And He delivered him to his mother.” 

With swiftness that cannot be stayed, the hour 
that is appointed to us comes nearer and nearer, 
and in that hour, death, God’s messenger, shall 
summon us. He will not give notice, but will come 
like a thief in the night. He will not stay upon our 
bidding or convenience, but will forthwith hale us 
before our Judge. It is a terrifying thought, but we 
can make the terror salutary. Death’s visage is 
kindly to those who have suffered for Christ’s sake. 
Death’s call opens joy and happiness to the poor 
who have borne their trials with patience. 

These mortal bodies shall be laid away in the 
earth, our common heritage, but they shall not re- 
main there forever. On the last great day we who 
have followed Christ shall hear His call, “Arise!” 
and from the tomb we shall go, soul and body re- 
united and glorified, with Him into the changeless 
joys of our everlasting home in Heaven. 
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THE PRESIDENT. Virginia Dare was born 350 years 
ago on August 18. She was reputed to be the first 
child of English parents to be born in North Amer- 
ica. Roanoke Island, N. C., celebrated the annivers- 
ary and was honored by President Roosevelt as the 
orator of the occasion. . . . His introductory remarks 
were graceful, such as an accomplished orator 
would make on such an historic event. He came 
swiftly to his point by a transition to the effect that 
“the overwhelming majority of those who came to 
the Colonies . . . belonged to what our British cous- 
ins would, even today, call “the lower middle 
classes.’” . . . With that he launched into a profes- 
sion of his own ideals and a condemnation of the 
ideals of his opponents, on the basis of true democ- 
racy. As his weapon of castigation, he used a letter 
written by Lord Macaulay to an American friend in 
1857. Macaulay was anti-Jefferson, anti-majority- 
rule, anti-democratic, and predicted despotism or 
anarchy as the ultimate fate of the United States. 
. .. President Roosevelt saw the Macaulay traits in 
Liberty Leaguers, Chamber of Commerce men, 
newspaper proprietors. The American Macaulays, 
he asserted, view America as drifting toward the 
Scylla of dictatorship or the Charybdis of anarchy. 
They seek rule by a privileged minority. The Presi- 
dent, on the contrary, held for the rule of the en- 
lightened majority “which will not tolerate the 
abuses which a privileged minority would seek to 
foist upon the people as a whole.” . . . Declared the 
President: “I seek no change in the form of Ameri- 
can Government. Majority rule must be preserved 
as the safeguard of both liberty and civilization.” 
... The “Lost Colony” speech was the first impor- 
tant pronouncement made by the President since 
the revolt of Congress over the Supreme Court re- 
organization plan. 


THE SENATE. A sealed envelope delivered to the 
Senate about noon, August 12, from President 
Roosevelt startled all present. It contained the 
nomination by the President of Hugo L. Black, 
Senator from Alabama, as Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, to fill the disputed vacancy created 
by the retirement of Justice Van Devanter. . . . Con- 
gress was split in affirmation or condemnation of 
the nomination. Senator Ashurst asked that, ac- 
cording to traditional courtesy, the appointment of 
Senator Black be confirmed promptly and unani- 
mously. Senators Johnson and Burke insisted it be 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. By a vote of 
13 to 4, after heated talk, the Judiciary Committee 
approved the nomination. . ..On August 17, follow- 
ing six hours of debate, the Senate confirmed the 
nomination of Senator Black by a 63 to 16 vote. 
Objections were raised to the legality of the ap- 
pointment, since Justice Van Devanter retired but 


did not resign. Also on the eligibility of Senator 
Black, since he was a member of the Senate that 
had increased the emoluments of the Supreme 
Court. Also on his past record in regard to the Ku 
Klux Klan, his legal capabilities, his extreme parti- 
sanship. Associate Justice Black assumes office in 
October. . . . Mrs. Dixie Graves was appointed ad 
interim Senator from Alabama by Governor Bibb 
Graves, her husband. He will seek to succeed her 
at the special election next April. 


THE CONGRESS. Adjournment continued to be 
promised. It finally occurred a week ago. Major 
pending legislation was held over till the next ses- 
sion. . . . The House passed the second of the four- 
point reorganization plan of the government depart- 
ments. The bill empowers the President to reorgan- 
ize, abolish or consolidate agencies and departments 
of government, and to subject the regulatory agen- 
cies to budgetary control. Several commissions 
were exempted from the provisions of the bill. 
Many amendments to curb the President’s powers 
were defeated. Both this bill and the earlier bill 
providing six administrative assistants for the 
President await action by the Senate. .. . The 
Wages and Hours bill was held in a deadlock by the 
House Rules Committee. The Wagner-Steagall 
Housing bill, passed by the Senate but delayed by 
the House Banking and Currency Committee for a 
few weeks, was passed by the House on August 18. 
The $5,000-a-family unit was accepted. An amend- 
ment by Representative Cass, of South Dakota, 
limited the housing benefits to American citizens. 
The bill authorizes the expenditure of $500,000,000 
in loans to public-housing groups. $26,000,000 was 
made available for subsidies for lower rents to per- 
sons of small income. . . . The Administration rec- 
ommendations to prevent tax evasions were incor- 
porated in a bill passed by the House on August 16. 
It was considered non-controversial, was neither 
read nor debated. It plugs the loopholes by which 
wealthy individuals avoided or evaded taxes. Addi- 
tional yield up to $100,000,000 for the treasury was 
estimated. The Senate, despite the threat of a fili- 
buster, voted the bill satisfactory in sixty seconds. 


SPAIN... Interest centered on the Santander front 
where the Insurgents speeded up their campaign to 
“obliterate” the last remnant of Government-held 
territory in the North. 30,000 men were engaged in 
the drive upon the northern seaport, one column 
moving upon Reinosa from Aguilar del Campo, a 
second attacking Puerto del Escudo from Soncillo, 
while the third, based on Bilbao, waited near the 
Basque border for the advance of the other two... . 
The same tactics were followed as those that en- 
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abled General Mola to blast his way through the 
rugged Basque peaks in the drive against Bilbao. 
After aerial and artillery bombardments had ren- 
dered enemy strongholds untenable, the infantry 
was sent forward to occupy them. Superior mobility 
permitted Franco’s men to turn most of the enemy’s 
positions instead of carrying them by frontal as- 
sault. The heights dominating Reinosa from the 
west were first occupied, then the city itself, forty 
miles from Santander. Puerto del Escudo was like- 
wise captured from the rear by the second divi- 
sion, and the two forces effected a junction east of 
Reinosa. Two days later Las Arenas twenty-eight 
miles from Santander fell before the advancing 
forces. Resistance melted away after the strong 
lines south of Reinosa had been pierced; many sur- 
rendered, while the bulk withdrew towards Santan- 
der. ... A move to surrender the city was reported 
gaining ground, resisted however, by the Asturian 
volunteers. With Reinosa the Insurgents come into 
possession of a region rich in zinc, lignite, lead and 
oil, and of an arms factory within the city itself... . 
Earlier on the Cordoba front, two International 
Brigades in a surprise attack delivered without ar- 
tillery preparation succeeded in piercing the Na- 
tionalist lines at historic Lopera; they were later 
dislodged by the Nationalists. 


FRANCE. Authorities represented to Great Britain 
that France was unable to harbor any more Spanish 
refugees until some of the 50,000 already within her 
borders are repatriated or otherwise distributed. 
Basque children in the Suresnes encampment rioted 
anew, demanding to be taken back to Spain. . . . Sev- 
eral second-hand American-made planes, grounded 
since April by the arms embargo, secretly took off 
from Paris for Loyalist Spain. Two crashed, two 
arrived at Toulouse. 


JAPAN. Feeling that continued hostilities in China 
depended more on the actions of half-disciplined 
Chinese soldiers rather than on the respective Gov- 
ernments, the Japanese Cabinet on August 13 de- 
cided to negotiate with Chinese authorities for the 
cessation of provocative movements. Popular enthu- 
siasm toward the war is lacking among the Jap- 
anese at home because of the increasing taxes. Al- 
ready 500,000,000 yen have been appropriated. On 
September 3, a special session of the Diet will con- 
vene to reorganize Japan’s entire financial and eco- 
nomic system on a war basis. Part of the reorgani- 
zation will be control by the Government of do- 
mestic consumption of all commodities. 


SINO-JAPANESE War. Destruction of fifty-two 
Chinese planes and several hangars, the silencing 
of Chinese shore batteries and maintaining of posi- 
tions held by Japanese marines were among early 
reports of Japanese success in and around Shang- 
hai. On August 20, however, the Chinese had 
pierced the Japanese line of defense in the city and 
were driving Nippon forces back to the Whangpoo 
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River. Daring Chinamen had scuttled several ships 
to block this river against the Japanese Navy. 
United States authorities firmly demanded that this 
waterway to the sea be left open. . . . Six hundred 
miles north of Shanghai heavy fighting continued 
at Nankow, the gateway to Inner Mongolia. Japan, 
with an estimated army of 100,000, claimed to have 
penetrated five miles into the Nankow Pass. 


AMERICAN NATIONALS. As Japanese naval patrols 
and Chinese troops converged on Shanghai, foreign 
marines prepared to defend the International Settle- 
ment. Officials at Washington considered the num- 
ber of marines stationed there as adequate to pro- 
tect American citizens. . . . Chinese planes, (Ameri- 
can-built Northrops) bombed the foreign conces- 
sions north of Soochow Creek killing more than 800 
natives and forty foreigners, among whom were 
three Americans. An emergency council of United 
States authorities dccided on immediate evacuation 
of our nationals. The following morning, while 
Japanese warships were dropping shells, more than 
1,000 American and British women and children 
were hurried down the Whangpoo River to the sea 
and the safety afforded by English and American 
ships. Secretary of State Hull had outlined the 
United States policy in the Sino-Japanese fight as 
adequate protection for American nationals until 
all have had an opportunity to leave the war area. 


SOUTH AMERICA. State Socialism was abandoned 
and return to a constitutional, representative and 
democratic form of government was announced 
when the new Paraguay provisional Government 
under Felix Paiva, dean of the Faculty of Law, took 
power. The Constitution of 1870 would be restored. 
. . . Foreign Minister Carlos Saavedra Lamas, of 
Argentina, charged that the proposal to lease six 
American destroyers to Brazil contradicted the 
neutrality policies of the United States, violated sev- 
eral international pacts and threatened to start a 
naval race among South American nations. 


Mexico. General Saturnino Cedillo resigned Aug- 
ust 16 as Secretary of Agriculture. His enormous 
estate in the State of San Luis Potosi was guarded 
by 15,000 private soldiers. General Cedillo disap- 
proved of the radical socialistic policies of President 
Cardenas. He did not favor the extreme anti-relig- 
ious policies of the Government. Mexicans were 
wondering if President Cardenas would try to expel 
Cedillo from the country as he did Calles. . . . In 
the meanwhile, the President was using his prac- 
tically unlimited legislative power to alter the 
agrarian code, making it impossible for former land 
owners to keep control of the land by partitioning 
it among their relatives. Commercial and banking 
circles were alarmed by the President’s announce- 
ment that the Mexican revolution was only thirty 
per cent completed; while the Government was still 
having serious difficulty in financing the 1,000,000 
peasants that to date had been placed upon farms. 
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FAIR AS TOOL 


EDITOR: I read with much interest the thought- 
provoking comment, The Soviet at the World’s Fair, 
in last week’s issue (August 14). There is little 
doubt but that the Soviet Union’s exhibit will be 
“one of the most impressive advertisements of Com- 
munism that our country has yet seen... .”’ 

A few weeks ago I wrote to Grover A. Whalen 
regarding Russia’s participation in the Fair and 
pointed out that the Communists are using the 
Paris Exposition to further the cause of Marxism. 

I think the time “for intelligent people to wake 
up” is now and exert pressure to prevent Russia 
from using the Fair as a tool to further its own 
ends. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AMERICA’S TRAGEDY 


EDITOR: In the New York Sun, August 11, I read 
that a new magazine is to be launched in 1938, with 
“a controlled circulation of 12,000,000”! 

We well know that a large number of these read- 
ers will be Catholics as are many of the readers of 
existing magazines—in view of which it is heart- 
rending not to find a superb though inexpensive 
periodical like AMERICA in the home of every liter- 
ate Catholic. This is the great Catholic “American 
Tragedy” to me. It comes unto its own and its own 
support it not, though they do read and support 
other periodicals to a superlative degree. 

What a background, what power of concerted 
opinion, what knowledge of current historical and 
other events, were this weekly read by the majority 
of Catholics throughout the land! The mere writ- 
ing of this intoxicating dream puts me all in a 
dither! “Have you read your AMERICA this week?” 
should be a pass word among educated American 
Catholics.. 

New York, N. Y. 


LAWRENCE JOSEPH BYRNE 


OLD SUBSCRIBER 


NEED LIMITLESS 


EDITOR: I wonder could you supply me with sec- 
ond-hand pamphlets, booklets and Catholic peri- 
odicals. In connection with Students’ Catholic Ac- 
tion here in Manila I can use several hundred thou- 
sand pamphlets and periodicals in the course of the 
year. 

We have a bookstand and pamphlet rack at the 
Church door, and every Sunday we have a special 
students’ Mass at Santa Cruz Church. There are 
usually some 2,000 students present at this particu- 
lar service. 

There is no limit to the number of these books, 


especially the pamphlets, I can use. We have 11,500 
students in the organization and there are in all 
20,000 students in the secular colleges and univer- 
sities. 
Convento De Malate, 
1016 M H. del Pilar 
Malate, Manila, P. I. 


Rev. E. J. MCCARTHY 


ADD TO PACE 488 


EDITOR: Supplementing my article Reader Inter- 
est and Sex Reporting I submit a detailed tabula- 
tion of the results of the study of reader interests 
in newspapers. It is apparent that the group scores 
necessarily lie somewhere between 1.00 and 3.00, 
that 2.00 indicates average interest, and that the 
higher scores indicate greater relative interest and 
the lower scores relatively less interest. 


Newspaper Stories 


Stories Men Women Both 
Agriculture ...... 1.90 1.64 1.77 
ME dike setee 1.88 1.74 1.81 
Architecture ..... 1.56 1.72 1.64 
ae a eh ate beets 1.56 1.95 1.75 
EE dcwccun te 2.08 1.76 1.92 
Biography ....... 1.90 1.85 1.87 
DP chitetnbeees 1.96 2.23 2.09 
PD 55 6s canes 2.08 1.77 1.93 
DT <sceodses 1.76 2.13 1.95 
Gide sa aeeurn 2.14 1.99 2.06 
SE ddicwaneene 1.81 2.15 1.98 
Economics ....... 2.13 1.98 2.05 
Education ........ 2.24 2.12 2.18 
Engineering ...... 1.96 1.39 1.68 
Exploration ...... 2.23 1.97 2.10 
DE cnc caenee 1.90 1.58 1.74 
Gardening ....... 1.62 1.84 1.73 
DEE cncsaceces 2.25 1.89 2.07 
Human Interest... 2.34 2.40 2.38 
Sf ae 2.11 1.76 1.94 
rae, & 1.95 1.71 1.83 
Medicine ......... 1.89 1.78 1.84 
DT owkveucingad 2.08 2.25 2.17 
0 Ee 1.73 2.12 1.93 
Personals ........ 1.85 2.31 2.08 
Photographs ..... 2.20 2.32 2.26 
3 ae 2.22 2.03 2.13 
Local Polit. ...... 2.38 2.15 2.27 
i aa 2.46 2.12 2.29 
State Polit. ....... 2.45 2.09 2.27 
Eee 2.04 1.97 2.01 
Religion ......... 2.00 2.09 2.04 
EE hadan eamae 1.75 1.90 1.83 
PE Batsaweces 2.34 2.06 2.20 
Self-Improvement. 2.20 2.43 2.32 
ct eae dan 1.95 1.88 1.92 
MEE eacedescese 1.68 2.18 1.93 
Sociology ........ 1.93 1.95 1.94 
tT Sécavucsén¢ 2.42 2.17 2.30 
i eknédees cote 1.73 2.50 2.12 
EN cine dels waked 2.17 2.58 2.38 
_. ae 2.35 2.10 2.23 


Fayetteville, Ark. JOSEPH THALHEIMER 
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LONG LINKS TO ITALY 


FOR MISS BYLES GOING TO PERUCIA 


THOMAS F. MEEHAN 








AMONG the awards by Columbia University at the 
close of the current academic year was the Master 
of Arts degree to Miss Louisa Delmonico Byles, her 
major field being Italian. With it was the additional 
honor of a fellowship at the University of Perugia 
for advanced work in the Italian language. Miss 
Byles was graduated from the College of the Sacred 
Heart, Manhattanville, in June 1936. In recent 
years Columbia, with proper enterprise for an in- 
stitution in one of the world’s largest communi- 
ties of the race, has made special efforts to popu- 
larize the study of Italian. It is of interest to turn 
back to the records of the first steps Columbia 
made in this direction. 

There landed in New York, on June 4, 1805, after 
a most varied and mottled career, the Italian poet 
and adventurer Lorenzo Da Ponte. Born March 10, 
1749, at Ceneda, Republic of Venice, his parents 
were Jews who became Catholics with their chil- 
dren when he was fourteen years old. The Bishop 
of Ceneda, noting his talent, practically adopted 
and educated him and his brother. Both of them 
later entering the local seminary. After ordina- 
tion Da Ponte taught for a while until political 
troubles drove him to Germany and then to Vienna. 
Here he met and formed an intimate friendship 
with Mozart, a connection that resulted in his writ- 
ing the libretti for Mozart’s immortal operas Don 
Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro and Cosi fan Tutte. 
There were further troubles in Vienna that forced 
him to go to England where he engaged in busi- 
ness, forgot his sacerdotal vow and married. III- 
fortune following him, he emigrated to New York 
where he had another unsuccessful business ex- 
perience. 

In 1825, Dominick Lynch, Jr., one of the first 
students at Georgetown College, and son of a very 
prominent and wealthy Catholic laymen in the 
United States, was then a prosperous New York 
merchant and a sort of local social Pretonius. Dur- 
ing his travels abroad he became interested in the 
opera and determined that New York should have 
the opportunity of hearing such musical perform- 
ances. He therefore brought over from London, in 
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one of his own ships, the Garcia troupe, and on the 
evening of March 29, 1825, at the Park Theatre, 
then in Park Row, opposite where the Post Office 
is now, they sang Rossini’s J] Barbiere di Seviglia, 
in which, in 1816, Manuel Garcia, the tenor of the 
company, had been its first Almaviva. It was New 
York’s first Italian opera, and the beginning of the 
cult that has since made the Metropolitan the artis- 
tic centre of the musical world. Da Ponte was pres- 
ent and a week later his Don Giovanni was sung. 
The editor of our first Catholic weekly, the Truth 
Teller, writing of this performance said: 

What a singular circumstance that the author of 
this fine poem should reside among us! We have 
seen the venerable man listening, with breathless 
attention, to these strains which are associated in his 
mind with the feelings of youth, the honors of genius 
and the friendship of the greatest composer that 
ever appeared in the world. ... The venerable author 
of the opera, who sat in a center box like a second 
Homer, could not resist the contagion of approbation 
with which the whole audience simultaneously filled 
the theatre. 

The prima donna of the troupe was Maria Feli- 
cita Garcia. During the engagement of the com- 
pany in New York her father persuaded her to 
marry, on March 26, 1826, at old St. Peter’s in 
Barclay Street, Eugene Malibran, a French mer- 
chant. Dominick Lynch was one of the witnesses. 
It was an unfortunate alliance. Malibran became 
bankrupt, his wife left him the following year, went 
to Paris, where her phenomenal voice made her fa- 
mous and successful. She got a divorce from Mali- 
bran and married the violinist Charles de Beriot. 
Together they toured Europe in concerts, earning 
large sums for that time. She was killed by a fall 
from a horse, in England, in September 1836. 

The advent of the opera to New York promoted 
interest in its further cultivation, and Da Ponte 
was instrumental in having another company try 
a season in 1832. It gave thirty-five performances. 
Then he got financial backing and built the first 
Italian Opera House at the corner of Leonard and 
Church Streets which opened under the most 
fashionable social auspices on November 18, 1833. 
The venture failed after twenty-eight performances. 

















Da Ponte had been trying to awaken local in- 
terest in the study of Italian and finally persuaded 
the Columbia faculty to allow him to organize a 
class there. He was not officially recognized as a 
member of the teaching staff, and he had to depend 
for his compensation on what his pupils would pay 
him. He was thus the first in America to direct 
attention to the beauties of Dante and Italian litera- 
ture and he made a gradual success. A recent biog- 
rapher (Dr. Joseph L. Russo of Columbia Univer- 
sity) declared that: 

The appointment of Da Ponte crowned a teaching 

career of nearly twenty years, during which no less 


than two thousand American students had learned 


from him the beauties of the Italian language and 


acquired a first hand appreciation of its world-fa- 

mous authors, from Dante to Petrarch down to that 

young legion of writers and poets with whom the 
movement of the Risorgimento had its inception. 

Da Ponte died of old age in New York on August 
17, 1838. He must have made his spiritual peace 
before the end, for his funeral took place with the 
usual formalities from St. Patrick’s Cathedral and 
he was buried in the cemetery that once was in 
Eleventh Street and First Avenue. When the cen- 
tenary of New York’s first opera performance came 
round Henry F. Krehbiel, musical critic of the 
Tribune, thought it would be a proper tribute to Da 
Ponte’s memory to lay a wreath on his grave while 
a quartet of trumpeters from the Metropolitan Op- 
era orchestra sounded a fanfare. The grave had 
never been marked and could not be located, so this 
idea had to be abandoned. The Eleventh Street 
cemetery was sold in 1909 and the proceeds used in 
the fund to liquidate the debt on St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, Fifth Avenue, before its consecration. The 
monuments and contents of the graves, as far as 
they could be identified, were removed to Calvary 
Cemetery, Long Island. All traces of Da Ponte’s re- 
mains were therefore lost forever. 

He had two children, a son and a daughter. The 
son died a yellow fever victim at New Orleans. The 
daughter must have had a voice, for in the reports 
of early church ceremonies there is mention of vocal 
selections by Miss Da Ponte. She married Dr. Henry 
James Anderson, scientist and educator, and one of 
the most distinguished converts to the Faith in New 
York during the nineteenth century. Dr. Anderson, 
a graduate of the college in 1818, was appointed 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy at Co- 
lumbia, a position he held with great distinction for 
twenty-five years. 

During a trip abroad in 1849, he visited the as- 
tronomer Arago in France, and then sought admis- 
sion into the Church as the result of long and care- 
ful examination of its beliefs. Resigning from active 
work at Columbia he devoted himself to charity and 
philanthropic projects, writing also for Catholic pe- 
riodicals. He was for nearly twenty years President 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society in New York. He 
founded and was head of the Catholic Protectory; 
gave lots valued at $25,000 for the church of St. 
Gabriel in Thirty-seventh Street; and $16,000 to the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd for a convent in East 
Ninetieth Street, and was an equally generous bene- 
factor of the church in Fort Lee, N. J., where he 


had a residence. In 1874 he was a member of the 
first American pilgrimage to Rome and Lourdes 
and at its conclusion he continued on to Australia 
to observe a transit of Venus. While returning 
homeward he fell a victim to cholera in India, on 
October 19, 1875. His body was brought back to 
New York and buried with all honors, Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey officiating, from St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
January 19, 1876. He had two sons, E. Ellery and 
Edward Henry Anderson, both of whom were dis- 
tinguished in legal and civic circles. The latter fol- 
lowed his father’s example and became a Catholic. 

In addition to winning the Italian scholarship 
Miss Byles, we are told, is the great-great grand- 
daughter of Peter Delmonico who, about 1812, 
founded the concern that made the family name 
internationally and socially synonymous with gas- 
tronomic perfection. It was located way down town, 
and Columbia then was also west of Broadway in 
Murray and Warren Streets. Their progress uptown 
—the one to Chambers, Fourteenth, Thirty-sixth 
Streets and to the Forties; and the other to Madi- 
son Avenue and next to University Square, epito- 
mizes the growth of the old city. The family also 
has a place in the records of local Church prog- 
ress. John Delmonico, in 1833, bought for Father 
Varela, when Christ Church, Ann Street, was aban- 
doned as unsafe, the new site in Chambers Street, 
where the Emigrant Savings Bank is now. In the 
organization of the first French congregation, St. 
Vincent de Paul’s, in 1841, the family was gener- 
ously active, and in 1880, when the Rev. Thomas J. 
Ducey built St. Leo’s Church in West Twenty- 
eighth Street, the head of the Delmonico house, 
who was his intimate friend, secured him the money 
needed to begin the work. 

Father Ducey was an erratic character of the 
Eighties and Nineties. His mother was housekeeper 
for the eminent lawyer and orator James T. Brady. 
This connection gave him a special standing in 
what is considered “Society,” and its functions, so 
he conceived the idea that it would be a good thing 
to have a church especially for the élite. The build- 
ing of St. Leo’s to be attended by the fashionables 
followed. 

In that era there was a gag, supposed to be hu- 
morous, which ran thusly: “Why is St. Leo’s 
Church like a certain Fourteenth Street theatre?” 
And the answer was: “Because it has a tony pas- 
tor!” 

In London, at that time, was the celebrated Mon- 
signor Capel, who once humorously styled himself 
“an apostle to the genteel.” Father Ducey, in New 
York, aspired to an imitation and carried on the 
effort till his death in August 1909. After that the 
supposed social prestige of the church waned and, 
as it is almost round the corner from old St. Steph- 
en’s, with the changes of the neighborhood, there 
was no use for it as a parish centre. It has since 
become a popular devotional shrine chapel attended 
from St. Stephen’s. In what was the rectory behind, 
in Twenty-ninth Street, the Sisters of St. Mary Re- 
paratrice have a convent which has been doing 
useful welfare work, specially for Latin Americans 
residing in New York. 
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A LYRIC OF THE SPADE 


As one comes down 

from Athens town 

beside the blue Aegean, 

there stands a mortuary mound 
where I, by dint of digging, found 
a sword, a shield, a Mycenaean 
bowl. 


Such bits of ore 

or clay restore, 

men say, to man lost chapters 

in the thrilling Odyssey of cups: 

of ships and wars, a king who sups 
with alien etiquette, a captor’s 

soul. 


Its simple line 

and chaste design 

depict a scene in metal: 

glad children playing with some toys; 
a man (their father?), other boys 
observing water fall from a kettle 
hole. 


Why should a king 

in armor bring 

this trophy to his tented 

camp? Was his ancient soldier-heart 
a silent worshiper of art? 

Such questionings surround a dented 
bowl. 


JosePH T. CuiarK, S.J. 


TO MY GOD-DAUGHTER 


When first I looked upon your little face 
What need had I to hear the learned say 
That Lucy means “one born at break of day”? 
For night’s defeated shadows slunk away, 
The morning beckoned with caressing grace... 
And in my waiting heart a sunbeam lay. 
EpirH HuME 


AIRPLANE 


In birdlike curve 

That taxes heart and nerve 

You climb the white-fleeced cloudlets through 
And swerve 

Aside to the void of the blue. 


Equals your flight 

Earth-scorning eagle’s that through space-set ways 
Essays 

Of heaven the height. 


Part of God’s vast imponderable plan 

That links the aeons’ span 

You form, 

By which the wrestling mind of Man 

Will storm 

The fastnesses that hide since Time began 
Secrets he fain would scan. 


So we, who through Life’s darkness strive to peer, 
And hear 

Your voice come droning near, 

Mark yet a further stage 

In Man’s slow pilgrimage towards the clear 

Dawn of the Golden Age. 


D. R. Lock 


CHALLENGE 


The clarion of the cock proclaims the dawn, 
The marching feet of day press on and on; 
Long fairy veils of opal and of rose 

Float across the east. Rent clouds disclose 
Glimmering of gold, pale, faint and far, 

That dims into oblivion, night’s last wan star. 


Wake sleeper, wake! New gleaming light has come, 

A hundred thousand wheels of work revolve with 
rhythmic hum. 

Unloose the arms of laggard dreams, life challenges once 
more. 

Go swiftly forth; yours is the farthest shore, 

The purple heights, the Alpine flower, 

The last triumphant, jewelled hour 

That courage gives. Only the brave 

Go down unconquered to the grave. 

ELLEN M. CARROLL 


CONCH SHELL 


In this magic thing 

Of wonder 

And of beauty 

Curved and twisted 

To the tunes 

Of rushing seas, 

I hear the chorus 

Of a thousand briny voices 
Rising, falling, 

Sounding deathless mysteries. 


There is some awful, 

Great and thrilling 

Ecstasy 

Caught within 

This fragile carving 

Of the sea— 

Ancient tempests, gales, 
The trumpets of the Tritons 
Are captive 

To this horn of revelry. 


From its surging depths 
There is a silence 
Swelling, 
Streaked with stormy spume, 
With silver-flinging spray; 
A silent Voice 
That called 
From nothing, nothing; 
This shell, an echo 
At some fiery dawning 
Of the Voice 
Creating seas, 
Land, night and day. 
MarRigE FISCHER 
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BOOKS 


SUPERNATURAL SOUGHT 
IN FANTASY AND HISTORY 


WueEN Hatr-Gops Go. By Charles Lemuel Dibble. 

Morehouse Publishing Co. $1.75 
A LAWYER and Anglican, the author proposes to sum 
up the defense which history offers for the supernatural, 
for “miracles, special providences and revelations.” It 
goes without saying that, whether the client be innocent 
or guilty, the cogency of the advocate’s plaidoyer will be 
wholly contingent upon the factuality of the particular 
testimony to which he appeals. Unfortunately, then, for 
the defendant, his attorney relied, in the field of primi- 
tive religion, upon affidavits which telescope ethnological 
data, ignore the exigencies of temporal sequence, and 
thus constitute a negation of history. The avouchments 
of such witnesses are destructive material for the advo- 
cate whose plea is avowedly an appeal to history. 

From the acceptance of testimony of that nature result 
such cultural prochronisms as the setting of animism and 
“mana” at the origins of man’s religious history. One 
might with like felicity ascribe the Code of Hammurabi 
to the influences of our New Deal legislation. Contrarily, 
at the earliest period in man’s religious development at- 
tainable by scientific means, an objective historico-critical 
analysis of the ethnological materials, points rather to a 
clear monotheism in a milieu characterized by the ab- 
sence or weak development of magism and animism. 

Nor in dealing with the facts of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian revelation is the defense of the author substantially 
more effective; at the conclusive moments he practically 
declares that, after all, the historical arguments are sua- 
sive rather than convictive. This volume demonstrates 
that piety and devotion, the best of intentions and the 
command of a graceful style will not furnish a sound 
apologetic in the absence of a comprehensive rock-found- 
ed knowledge, speculative and factual. 

ARTHUR F. SHEA 


FRIAR MARTIN 
BRIEFLY ANALYZED 


LUTHER AND His Work. Joseph Clayton. The Bruce 

Publishing Co. $2.50 
AN excellent summarization of Martin Luther, his life 
and his labors, is offered in this not very large book. 
After a chapter on the historical background of sixteenth- 
century Europe, the author begins in a simple narrative 
form to describe the events of the life story of Doctor 
Martin Luther. He follows the career through the reli- 
gious life of the friar, the elaboration of his peculiar doc- 
trine, the earlier events of his revolt, his condemnations 
at Rome and Worms, his connections with the Peasant 
War, his relations and final dependence on the princes, 
the almost immediate quarrels with the revolutionists 
who set up their own religious systems, the Sacramen- 
tarians, Anabaptists and others. 

The great powers of leadership, the undeniable gifts of 
persuasive eloquence and literary excellence, are justly 
admitted; but the stubborn egocentric spirit and the ex- 
altation of a false mysticism are rightly described. The 
author presents not a mere biographical sketch of the 
heresiarch, but also an analysis of the whole Continental 
Revolt. He continues the history of Lutheranism after 
Luther’s death up to the Religious Peace of Augsburg 
not only in Germany but in Scandinavia and in Italy. 


Calvin and his movement receive due treatment, 
though the author underestimates the importance and in- 
fluence of Calvinism in Germany. The Counter-Reforma- 
tion and the Catholic Reform are briefly developed in two 
chapters. The last chapter of the book is excellent: it is 
an evaluation of the work of Luther, Calvin and their 
followers in the sixteenth century and of the present posi- 
tion of their religious descendents of today, all in com- 
parison with the results of the Catholic Reform of the 
sixteenth century and the life of modern Catholicism. 
The findings of this chapter must be disheartening to the 
reflecting Protestant. 

Short treatments such as this one always suffer from 
the necessary omission of detail, but it can be said that 
Mr. Clayton leaves his readers with the desire to probe 
the matter further in such authoritative works as those 
of Grisar and Pastor. There are a few blemishes in this 
fine summarisation. The treatment of Tetzel seems to be 
too severe. Mr. Clayton does not make it sufficiently clear 
that Luther’s “faith,” by which man was to be saved 
without good works, was not the faith of the act of be- 
lief but the faith of the act of trust, fiducia not fides. The 
Wittenberg Doctor besought men to trust that Christ 
would save them. This distinction between trust and faith 
explains much of the later developments of Protestant- 
ism. Mr. Clayton’s book should appeal to the reader who 
has not the time or background to explore deeply the 
difficult story of Doctor Martin Luther. 

MarTIN P. HARNEY 


REALIZATION OF 
ROGER WILLIAMS’ FEAR 


Tue CaTHOLIC CHURCH IN RHopE ISLAND. By the Rev. 

Thomas F. Cullen. Published by the Franciscan Mis- 

sionaries of Mary, 399 Fruit Hill Avenue, North 

Providence, R. I. 

THIS work is a fruit, in the field of scholarship, of Rhode 
Island’s tercentennial celebration in 1936. 

When Roger Williams left the spiritually inhospitable 
shores of Massachusetts and made his way southward 
to found Providence Plantations, he would have been 
amazed to know that some day Catholicism would flour- 
ish in that settlement as in few parts of the English- 
speaking world. Today three out of every four persons in 
the City of Providence is a Catholic. Roger Williams’ fear 
and prophecy, says Father Cullen, that “prelacy” might 
some day prevail in those parts have been fully realized 
in a manner quite unforeseen by him. 

“The children of the Church,” writes Father Cullen 
in his summary, “have overspread every section of the 
State, have won their way fairly and decisively to posi- 
tions of honor, trust and responsibility in professional 
and business careers. There is now no well-populated 
community in which a compact Catholic parish has not 
been erected, and it is taken as the order of the day 
that the Catholic Church should be, and is among the 
most notable structures in whatever city or town it 
raises its spires towards Heaven.” 

The writer is to be congratulated on the orderly and 
logical manner in which his field is treated, a model for 
similar State or diocesan histories. The story of Rhode 
Island Catholicism is divided between the pioneer days 
beginning with the first Catholic ministrations at the 
time of the American Revolution and after—the evolu- 
tion of the Diocese of Providence after separation from 
the Diocese of Hartford, under a succession of learned 
and zealous Bishops—the stories of the individual 
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parishes—and, finally, the history of the many religious 
communities of men and women whose houses now dot 
the State. 

Rhode Island was close linked to the origins of English- 
speaking Catholicism in the United States when, in 1828, 
Father Robert Woodley, S.J., came from Leonardtown, 
Md., and was assigned by Bishop Benedict Fenwick of 
Boston to a parish that covered Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. Just 100 years ago, on August 20, 1837, Newport’s 
first stable place of Catholic worship was dedicated by 
Bishop Fenwick to Saint Joseph. 

Pentecostal was the part played by converts from 
Protestantism in the early days of Rhode Island Cathol- 
icism. Such personages as Bishop William Tyler, Father 
Virgil Barber, Father William Wiley, the Rev. Edward 
Putnam, the Rev. James Gibson, General William Starke 
Rosecrans, and others left their mark on the infant or 
growing Church. 

An idea of how rapid and extensive was the progress 
made by the Church in modern times is gained by the 
mere fact that when the Most Rev. Matthew Harkins, 
D.D., came to Providence “Rhode Island had within its 
borders thirty-seven churches and sixty-three priests; 
thirteen parish schools and ninety-three religious teach- 
ers; two institutions of charity, and nine religious com- 
munities.” By 1922 there was a clergy of 221 priests. 
There were within the limits of Rhode Island eighty- 
five churches with resident pastors; nineteen missions; 
fifty-seven stations and chapels. Today there is a clergy 
of 274, and a Catholic population of 339,672. 

Father Cullen’s history is abundantly illustrated and 
provided with bibliography and index. JoHN LaF arcE 


EL CAUDILLO 
AND HIS AIM 


FraNco MEANS BusINEss. By Georges Rotvand. The 

Devin-Adair Co. $1.25 
THE only justification for government (for any govern- 
ment, that is) is that it govern. It is very important to 
understand this, particularly in regard to the civil war in 
Spain. For the popular mind has become so confused, 
foreign correspondents of the press have allowed their 
dispatches to be so tinctured with personal predilection, 
that a great many people labor under some such strange 
notion as that General Franco, backed up by a horde of 
blackamoors, descended upon a functioning and legiti- 
mate Government to create a civil war and set up a 
military dictatorship in Spain. Which, of course, is very 
far from true. 

Now here is a remarkable little book which Mr. Rot- 
vand has written, and which is translated into English 
by Reginald Dingle. It is little, because including Gregory 
MacDonald’s explanatory foreword, it counts no more 
than 64 pages. It is remarkable, because in these few 
pages the author has given us a strikingly clear picture 
of what sort of man Franco is; what he has set out to 
do, and why; and why he will succeed, for there can be 
no doubt about his final triumph. For these reasons, it is 
very important that Franco Means Business should have 
the widest circulation; that it should be read wherever 
people who read English are to be found. 

Francisco Franco is a professional soldier. That is to 
say, he has been trained in the science of arms, and it 
does not mean that he is a bandit. When you have read 
this book, you will understand also that Franco is not a 
rebel. He is a man of extremely simple character; which 
is possibly why circumstance has brought him to an ardu- 
ous yet extremely simple task. For the business which 
Franco means to see through is nothing more (nor less) 
than to recapture Spain for the true Spaniards. 

Considering this book of Mr. Rotvand, its importance 
seems to consist not so much in the way in which he 
makes us understand Franco the soldier and patriot, as 
in his unfolding of the work to which Franco has set his 
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hand. This work is the setting up of righteousness and 
social justice. The first enemy to be overthrown is Com- 
munism, and the mongolistic horde inspired from Mos- 
cow. Then will follow the great national movement, 
which will rebuild a greater and more glorious Spain 
upon the tortured ruins of Marxist-inspired devastation. 
The State will be for the people; the people will not be 
for the State. 

Franco has been called not only to the military but to 
the civil leadership in Spain. In furthering his task in the 
economic and political spheres, he stretches out the hand 
of Spain in friendly gesture to all the world, excepting 
only any contacts with Communism. “All that we are 
fighting for now, and all that we will fight for until the 
bitter end, is that final victory which will banish for ever 
from our soil the evil forces of Communism.” So the 
Generalissimo declared in an interview early in 1937. 
There can be no doubt but that Franco means business, 
and that he will see this business through! 

HENRY WATTS 


SODALITY FOUNDER 
AND SAVIOR OF VOCATIONS 


EpMUND Lester, S.J. (1866-1934). By Clement Tigar, 

S.J. Longmans, Green and Co. $1.50 
HERE is the story of a priest whose type we know and 
should like to see more frequently pedestalled, a pleasant 
little reminiscence of the humorous and broad-souled 
Father Lester, Founder of the K. B. S. movement. The 
author, an associate in the work Father Lester conceived, 
presents in rapid sequence an account of Edmund Les- 
ter’s conversion, his happy inspiration to further devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament especially among the young, 
culminating in the Knights of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and the great monument of his life—the establishment of 
a house of studies where young men who might other- 
wise never realize their holy ambition would be prepared 
for the priesthood. Father Tigar has written well of the 
man whom he has succeeded in a great work and his 
memoirs leave one with the regret that he should have 
written so sparingly. For Father’s Lester’s was a life full 
of activity He was for many years the editor of Stella 
Maris, some humorous extracts from which his biogra- 
pher has judiciously included in his story. They will ap- 
peal to the reader as a more than fair indication of how 
facile was the pen of Father Lester. 

The founding of Osterley is well narrated. It was the 
work to which Father Lester devoted the last twenty 
years of his fruitful apostolate, when he saw some seven 
hundred candidates for the sacred ministry receive the 
education that enabled them to satisfy the requirements 
of the seminaries of England. 

This bright little book whose one flaw might be the 
misplacement of the chapter labeled Characteristics is 
certainly of no serious import, but it has achieved pur- 
pose enough in leaving one with a desire to share in the 
good work of helping late vocations. And its tribute in 
full to Father Lester will continue to be measured as it 
inspires others to become to Osterley what its founder 
liked to call “Fairy god-mothers and fairy god-fathers.” 

JoHN O’LEARY 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


A Crry or BELLs. By Elizabeth Goudge. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc. $2.50 
THE theme of this entirely different novel is put in one 
sentence by the central (if not principal) character, Joce- 
lyn Irvin: “An embittered mind colors the world black 











for its owner, but that does not alter the fact that the 
world is a treasure-house of beauty and love.” Miss 
Goudge sings that theme-song throughout her very hu- 
man tale: the abundant source of elemental joy that all 
things and nearly everybody can be to us, if we look at 
them rightly. Even a dead old provincial cathedral town 
like Torminster with its relics of Catholic monastic days 
(now in Anglican hands) is alive with its own worth- 
while life and lasting results. 

Miss Goudge’s most meritorious achievement is the de- 
lightful use she has made of her own fine reading of the 
best books in English. Cleverly, unobtrusively she makes 
the lore a source of her fiction and so ennobles the same. 
There are children in the story; one, the fanciful Hen- 
rietta, as wistful and appreciative of the zest of life as is 
the author herself; the other, Hugh Anthony, is a tire- 
some little boy who could have been left out. A City of 
Bells as a title is but thinly connected with the fine ideal- 
ism of the story as such, but yet rings somehow true. 
It is all a pleasant, very English tale well told. 


THe Lire AND WorRK OF MOTHER BENEDICTA BAUER. 

By Sister Mary Hortense Kohler, O.P. Bruce Pub- 

lishing Co. $3 
IN HER preface Sister Hortense states that she hopes 
this first volume “will become a source book for those 
interested in the American Dominican Foundations trac- 
ing their origin to Ratisbon.” The second volume, now in 
preparation, is to be devoted exclusively to the Congrega- 
tion of Saint Catherine of Siena at Racine, Wisconsin. 
The present volume opens with an account of the early 
days of Holy Cross Convent in Ratisbon, Germany, 
which, completed in 1244, is the only Dominican convent 
established so early that has never been suppressed. It 
has passed triumphantly through many vicissitudes and 
at one time was nearly destroyed when the “French 
stormed Ratisbon.” 

Maria Anna Bauer, known in religion as Maria Bene- 
dicta, entered Holy Cross in 1820 at the age of seventeen 
and was prioress from 1845 to 1858. Always inspired by 
missionary zeal, it was she who sent to eastern America 
the Sisters who laid the foundation of Brooklyn Holy 
Cross Convent. Released from her duties in Germany, 
she was given permission to go to America and stayed 
for a short time with the Sisters at Williamsburg, now 
Brooklyn. She had come to America, however, with the 
intention of making a new foundation and with Sister 
Thomasina Ginker, who had traveled with her from 
Germany, she finally arrived in Wisconsin, where she 
established the Community at Racine. 

Much of the material in this book was prepared for a 
Master’s thesis, which explains its academic quality. 
Many interesting letters are quoted at length and the 
book is attractively illustrated. One feels, however, that 
the lives of Mother Benedicta and Mother Thomasina 
have been subordinated to the history of the Order and 
that a volume devoted entirely to them as individuals 
would be of interest to the general public. 


On JouRNEY. By Vida Dutton Scudder. E. P. Dutton 

and Co., Inc. $4 
IF strict chronological order be requisite for one’s life 
history, the advertisement of “autobiography” is a mis- 
nomer. Events are often related merely as incidental 
takeoffs for a comprehensive survey over the varied 
fields of Miss Scudder’s activities: as pedagogue and so- 
ciologist, author and lecturer, churchwoman and Social- 
ist. Education, which might have been her most authen- 
tic field, has been comparatively neglected. Forty years 
and more of experience in teaching at Wellesley have 
practically constituted her one of the pioneers in higher 
education for women in this country, yet her reflections 
do not do sufficient justice to her position. In the literary 
field, apart from her interesting discussion of her writ- 
ings on Saint Francis of Assisi and Catherine of Siena, 
little is related of her numerous works, due perhaps to 
the fact that most of her social teachings are amply 
summarized in this her nunc dimittis. 

Thus, any seeming lack of proportion that might ac- 





crue to the book is explainable. Essentially it constitutes 
the spiritual odyssey of one who might be called a Chris- 
tian Socialist. Interested in religious beliefs from her 
earliest years through her collegiate days at Smith, Miss 
Scudder’s first tendencies towards Socialism came from 
her readings in Maurice and Kingsley, and were accentu- 
ated by attending Oxford Lectures under John Ruskin. 
There follows a long gradual evolution through Tolstoy, 
a radical interpretation of the Gospels, Utopias, Fabian 
Socialism, Sidney Webb’s Historic Essay, the economics 
of Clerk and Wallas, and G. B. Shaw—until finally Miss 
Scudder is “consoled by the august and convincing Marx- 
ist conception of the dialectic historic process.” 


DISCIPLINARY DECREES OF THE GENERAL COUNCILS. By 
Rev. H. J. Schroeder, O.P. B. Herder Book Co. $6 
THIS scholarly volume is intended, as the author tells us 
in the preface, to fill a needed want for the jurist and 
canonist. It is the first of its kind in English; the author 
thinks it is the first in any language. Outside the large 
works of Labbe and Cossart, Hardouin, Mansi and such, 
necessarily confined to libraries, the student of the con- 
ciliar legislation was hitherto limited to Hefele’s History 
of the Church Councils, which together with Leclercq’s 
eighteen additional volumes has not yet found its way 
into English. This latter work, covering every phase of 
the Councils, though still standard, is beyond the purse 
of many and beyond the inclination of those who may 
have access to it. The book aims to supply this want. 
While the larger volumes are concerned with every 
phase of a Council’s work, the present limits itself to its 
disciplinary decrees and legislation. In this a uniform 
procedure is followed. First, a historical sketch with the 
background of its legislation is given for each Council 
from Nicea to the Fifth Lateran. This is followed by a 
digest of the decree in a few lines, the decree itself, and 
a commentary which varies largely in length and utility. 
The introductory historical sketch is well done and, as 
the author admits, called for an expenditure of much 
labor and investigation. The translation and interpreta- 
tion of the decrees must have been quite exacting. All 
pioneer work is difficult and it is to be hoped that the 
many students who will in the future avail themselves 
of Father Schroeder’s work will feel deeply in his debt. 


CANDLE IN THE SUN. By Edith Roberts. Bobbs-Merrill 

Co. $2.50 
THERE are too many gross misrepresentations of the 
Catholic Faith in this novel for any Catholic to be able to 
read it in peace and with pleasure. To cite only a few: 
Avery, the heroine of the story becomes a Catholic, 
though she thinks the Catholic Faith “insufferably big- 
oted and dogmatic.” Anyone with even a fundamental 
knowledge of the requirements for Baptism knows that 
no priest would baptize a person with such dispositions. 
The Church’s opposition to birth prevention is ridiculed, 
because the ethical basis of the opposition is not under- 
stood by the author. The heroine had thought of priests 
“as severe gentlemen, never under middle age, and either 
thin and yellow from ascetic fervor, or fat and red from 
over-indulgence in the one fleshly pleasure permitted 
them,” and of nuns as narrow-minded “old women, dried 
= in their virginity and crabbed by their monotonous 
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However, the story is interestingly told. It is the story 
of an ultra-modern girl, Avery Carpenter, whose mod- 
ernity ruins her life. Avery is a Wellesley girl. Her par- 
ents, Charles and Helen, whom archeology had pretty 
well cured of dogmatic religions, had taught her to make 
her own decisions and to act as an independent individ- 
ual. Avery does. Shortly before graduation, she impul- 
sively marries Hernan de Colén, native of the West In- 
dies, and a law student at Harvard. She returns to the 
Island with him and painfully but bravely lives the mis- 
take. The color question is an important motive in the 
story and interspersed with the plot is an interesting ac- 
count of life in the West Indies, its customs, difficulties, 
intrigues and politics. Avery’s life is an eloquent, prag- 
matic refutation of her “philosophy of life.” 
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FILMS 


DEAD END. Sydney Kingsley’s unpleasant drama about 
the New York slums has been tidied up, in dialogue at 
least, for its cinema showing, but it remains a hard- 
bitten, frank and joyless film with social implications. 
It is a tract in the process of being acted out, but the 
author sometimes fails to point his moral. There is 
physical retribution in plenty; no one seems to be much 
occupied with spiritual consequences. Thus the returning 
gangster dies in a hail of bullets but the lady who lives 
in genteel sin goes her uninterrupted way. “Baby Face” 
Martin comes back to the dead-end street just off the 
river to visit his mother and former sweetheart and en- 
counters bitterness and disease. Boys in neighborhood 
gangs are still being trained, as he was, in the pre- 
liminaries of crime while across a high wall live the 
objects of their envy, the idle rich. His old playmates 
are there, an orphan girl fighting to save her young 
brother from delinquency and an ambitious architect 
trying in vain to win over a luxury-loving lady to honest 
matrimony. It is not at all an amusing picture, although 
the elements of stock melodrama are present in lively 
portions. The large measure of truth in its thesis, that 
an abnormal environment breeds crime and degradation, 
throws too dark a shadow for mere entertainment. Hum- 
phrey Bogart, Sylvia Sydney, Joel McCrea, Claire Trevor 
and Wendy Barrie are featured. Although William Wyler 
has managed to keep it, for the most part, within the 
bounds of taste, it is a distinctly adult production. (Uni- 
ted Artists) 


SOULS AT SEA. Once again the slave trade is called 
upon to lend historical backbone to a tale of adventure 
on the high seas. Under Henry Hathaway’s direction, it 
is more vigorous than realistic and the actual slave se- 
quences are heavy with theatrical effect but, all in all, 
it is well calculated to please the patrons of outdoor 
melodrama. When a ship catches fire in mid-ocean and 
her officers are lost, two men who are on board to in- 
vestigate a slave syndicate are forced to assume com- 
mand. A “kangaroo court” decides who is to be saved 
in the lifeboats, one of the investigators sacrificing his 
life for his friend. A trial finally vindicates the survivor’s 
actions after he has been accused of murder. Gary 
Cooper adds considerably to the credibility of the film 
by a fine performance and George Raft and Frances Dee 
lend stout support. This is an exciting piece of a highly 
romantic sort and is recommended to mature audiences. 
(Paramount) 


DOUBLE OR NOTHING. There is rather a humdrum 
air to the latest Bing Crosby musical opus. The outlines 
of a pattern are upon it and neither the comedy nor the 
music is strong enough to raise the production to top 
flight. It is the story of a windfall which changes the 
lives of four people. As a reward for returning a lost 
purse, each is given five thousand dollars. To the one 
who can double that sum will go a million dollars. Our 
hero proves to be the only financier in the lot and wins 
fortune and romance. It is a routine affair but will serve 
for minor family entertainment, especially among Mr. 
Crosby’s large following. (Paramount) 


MR. DODD TAKES THE AIR. The hero of this comedy 
is not to be confused with the late Mr. Deeds, either in 
person or ability to amuse. Kenny Baker is the small 
town Mr. Dodd who leaps from a strawberry festival 
to radio fame by his agreeable voice and is thereafter 
exposed to the wiles of a predatory lady. Alice Brady 
and Frank McHugh add fair comedy to some sprightly 
musical numbers to make the production satisfactory 
relaxation for the family. (Warner) 
THomas J. FirzMorris 
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EVENTS 


RUMBLINGS of the esthetic spirit were noticed. At the 
International Dairy Convention in Berlin, the cow as in- 
terpreted by inspired artists down through the centuries 
occupied a large place in the art exhibit. The exhibit was 
entitled: “Milk in the Art and Culture of Nations.” 
Studies of the milkman down through the ages were 
shown. . . . A baffling question fluttered into the Cin- 
cinnati public library. A gentleman stepped in, asked the 
officials where the wife of the Unknown Soldier lived. 
The official did not know that the Unknown Soldier had 
married. . . . Steady promotions in the navy persisted. 
A Pennsylvania Congressman became an admiral on the 
Nebraska sea forces. ... Accidents marred the week... . 
In Pittsburgh a youth twisted a lion’s tail but will re- 
cover. .. . Rushing to stop his clanging alarm clock at 
five A.M., a New Jersey early-riser slipped on a rug, fell 
through a window. . . . Development of a non-skidding 
rug was urged by an accident-prevention conference... . 
Upsurges of prosperity continued. . . . Rising prices for 
scrap iron caused the disappearance of 400 metal signs 
marking U. S. routes in Connecticut. Disappearance of 
large numbers of manhole covers in metropolitan centers 
was also reported. . . . Money seemed to be circulating 
well. .. . In Massachusetts an eight-year-old boy stepped 
into a candy shop, ordered a lollypop, pulled out a wad 
of $520 in bills, peeled off a ten-spot for the one-cent 
lollypop. Gradually the youth introduced $250 of the 
wad into circulation before police slowed down his stimu- 
lation of business. He found the bills back of a picture in 
his home. . . . A kind attitude toward animals was re- 
vealed. ... A Washington lady bequeathed $1,000 for the 
care of her orphaned canaries. . . . In Connecticut a 
woman left a $1,000 trust fund for her bereaved dog, 
Rowdy. It was believed that the fund would not be suffi- 
cient to maintain the dog in the luxury to which it was 
accustomed... . 


Colston E. Warne, Professor of Economics and head of 
the Consumers’ Union at Amherst, recently declared: 
“We have much to learn from the economic planning 
of the Soviet Union. It is no longer valid to decry Com- 
munism and Socialism as undemocratic foreign growths. 
These movements are now assisting Democracy in its 
struggle against the totalitarian state. This change is 
illustrated by Russia’s membership in the League of 
Nations, liberal provisions in Russia’s Constitution and 
drastic alteration of Communist policies.” 


Communism is assisting Democracy in its struggle 
against the totalitarian state. If it were not for Com- 
munism there would probably be a totalitarian state in 
Russia today. And that would be awful. There might 
even be a dictator. The Russian newspapers might not 
be free. The foreign correspondents might have their 
write-ups censored. There might be secret police pulling 
people out of bed and shooting them without trial. There 
might even be firing squads using citizens for targets. 
Communism has kept all these evils out of Russia! Com- 
munism has made all those liberal provisions in the 
Russian Constitution! And it has won the support of 
many of our American professors. If it were not for 
our American professors, many of us Americans would 
not know the great blessings Communism has brought 
to Russia. ... 


Sometimes we are inclined to grumble in paying taxes 
to support our State-paid professors. Let us crush this 
inclination. If it were not for some of these professors 
many of our youth would be ignorant of the enormous 
advantages Communism brings to the bodies and souls 
of human beings as has been so well demonstrated in 
Russia. THE PARADER 








